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La. Follette’s Running Mate 


r NHIS Presidential year is likely to 

be remembered for refusals ~f 

Vice - Presidential nomina as. 
Mr. Lowden, after thrice refusi. the 
offer of the Vice-Presidential crown, 
snatched it from his head when it had 
actually been placed there. Senator 
Walsh, virtually if not technically made 
the Democratic Vice-Presidential nomi- 
nee by acclamation, declared the Con- 
vention out of order, and, with fine dis- 
regard for an overwhelming chorus of 
noes, brought its session to a close, and 
thus escaped without formally repudi- 
ating the Convention’s action. Others 
declined the Vice-Presidential nomination 
in advance of its being officiaMy offered. 
Among the Republicans who did so were 
Senator Borah and Secretary Hoover. 
Among the Democrats ex - Secretary 
Meredith. All these refusals were final 
and decisive. 

Not so Senator Wheeler’s. After de- 
claring that he could not be induced to 
run for Vice-President, he acquiesced in 
the nomination made by the committee 
which was acting on behalf of the La 
Follette Convention. Mr. Wheeler still 
maintains that he is a Democrat, as Mr. 
La Follette still maintains that he is a 
Republican. Thus the third ticket, if it 
is a sword at all, is a two-edged one. It 
will cut as keenly if not as deeply into 


' the mule skin as into the elephant hide. 


Mr. Wheeler’s bolt from the Demo- 
cratic ticket is more spectacular than Mr. 
La Follette’s repudiation of the Republi- 
can Convention. La Follette at least 
served notice. His programme was 
placed before the Republican Convention 
and rejected. Wheeler, on the other 
hand, participated in the Democratic 
Convention throughout, and then when 
the Convention was over refused to sup- 
port its nominee. 

Because of his running mate, La Fol- 
lette probably hopes to carry a larger 
number of States than he could have won 
by his own strength. Some Democrats 
of the dissatisfied regions of the West 
will undoubtedly vote the third ticket 
because of Wheeler’s presence on it. His 
activities in the Daugherty investigation, 
irregular as they may have been, have a 
spectacular quality that makes admirers. 


It is not impossible that the nomination 
of Wheeler may contribute to the throw- 
ing of the election into Congress. 


The Possibility of 
an Accidental President 


[ the election is thrown into Congress, 

it will not be without precedent. 
There is in fact a case on record where 
the result was the election by the lower 
house of a President of one party and by 
the Senate of a Vice-President of the 
other party. This year that is highly im- 
probable, though it seems at present a lit- 
tle more probable than that Mr. La Fol- 
lette could carry New York State, as one 
of his ardent adherents, it is said, has pre- 
dicted. As we have already pointed out, 
if no candidate succeeds in obtaining 
more than half of the votes in the Elec- 


toral College (that is, more than 266), 
Congress is charged by the Constitution 
with the duty of making a selection of 
both President and Vice-President. In 
that case, the House must choose be- 
tween the three candidates having the 
highest number of electoral votes for 
President, and the Senate must choose 
between the two candidates having the 
highest number of electoral votes for 
Vice-President. 

In voting for a President, the House 
of Representatives would vote by States. 
Each State is entitled to one vote. New 
York’s vote, for instance, would be de- 
termined by the forty-three Representa- 
tives in Congress from that State. Ne- 
vada, like New York, would have one 
vote, and, having but one Representative 
in Congress, its vote would be determined 
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Senator Wheeler and Senator La Follette, candidates on the ‘‘ third ticket,”’ 
seem pleased with each other 
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by that one man. With three candidates 
in the field, a deadlock might easily en- 
sue. 

In the meantime the Senate would be 
making its choice between the two Vice- 
Presidential candidates. If they were 
Mr. Dawes and Mr. C. W. Bryan, it is 
conceivable that the supporters of the 
La Follette ticket, who would have no 
opportunity for voting for Mr. Wheeler, 
might cast their votes for Mr. Bryan. If 
the deadlock continued in the House un- 
til the expiration of Congress on the 
Fourth of March, the candidate chosen 
by the Senate as Vice-President would 
succeed as President. It is thus possible 
that, without the intervention of death, 
Mr. C. W. Bryan, who is now hardly 
known except by name throughout the 
country at large, and who could not be 
chosen President in the regular election, 
might become President of the United 
States. Those who would like to see 
Mr. Bryan President might conceivably 
best promote their object, not by voting 
for Messrs. Davis and Bryan at all, but 
by voting for Messrs. La Follette and 
Wheeler. A great many votes will un- 
doubtedly be cast for Messrs. Coolidge 
and Dawes as the most certain method of 
averting the possibility of what might 
fairly be called an accidental President. 


The Happier Wheat Farmer 


WwW™ the wheat farmers cast a 

famine vote or a festive vote? A 
famine vote seemed likely until the im- 
provement of the price for wheat about 
a month ago. The grower looks forward 
now to getting for his crop a price not 
far removed from the figure that the 
Government experts have figured as that 
yielding a fair return on his enterprise. 
His reaping is likely to be happier than 
was his sowing. The contrast may well 
supplant his recent discontent with 
thankfulness. 

A tendency to plant even more wheat 
than before, in some of the States hardest 
hit by the wheat depression, renders the 
improvement in the prospect doubly im- 
portant. Kansas, the State having usu- 
ally the biggest wheat acreage, planted 
a million acres more last autumn than 
the year before. Nebraska likewise put 
a greater acreage into wheat. Illinois, on 
the contrary, having other and more 
valuable crops to which it could turn, re- 
duced its winter wheat acreage seventeen 
per cent. In general, the States where 


wheat was a secondary crop withdrew 
land from its cultivation, having other 
and brighter possibilities. A number of 
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the States that had no other ready sub- 
stitute crop played doubles or quits by 
increasing their planting. They would 
have suffered the more if the price had 
failed to rise. As it ‘has risen, their 
wheat growers, the most hard pressed, 
derive the greater benefit. It benefits 
them further that the secondary wheat 
States have abandoned a great part of 
their acreage in the leading wheat States’ 
favor. 

The outcome bids fair to check the 
economic disorder that has afflicted the 
wheat country. It cannot cure the cause 
of the trouble, which is viewed as largely 
due to the too implicit reliance of farmers 
in several wheat States on a single crop. 
The plans outlined in President Cool- 
idge’s Message of last fall aimed at the 
introduction of other forms of husbandry 
in the wheat belt, and the dispersion 
rather than the further concentration of 
wheat culture. A happy outcome this 
year may put the distressed wheat grower 
on his feet, but only diversified farming 
can keep him there. 

He may go to the polls in many cases 
feeling that all’s right with the world, but 
the world must not forget his standing 
need of a surer plan of husbandry. 


Grist from the 
Government Mill 


“= Government at Washington still 

lives,” as Garfield once said to a 
New York crowd, and, despite three- 
cornered political warfare over the way in 
which it shall be conducted, continues its 
multitudinous activities for the benefit of 
the people. Mr. Davis, Senator La Fol- 
lette, even President Coolidge, who has 
been at the head of it all for nearly a 
year, do not begin to know all of the 
ways in which the Government works for 
the people. In the main, its machinery 
goes steadily on regardless of Presidents 
and Presidential contests. Here are some 
of the more interesting items in a day’s 
grind of Government grist: 

The Post Office Department announces 
that world mail routings are in process 
of realignment as a result of the Ameri- 
can Air Mail Service. European mail 
now routed via Marseilles and the Suez 
Canal to Australia and the Orient may 
be diverted to New York, with a result- 
ant shortening of two weeks in its transit 
time. So with many other mail routes. 

The Forest Service and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior announce that there 
has been great exaggeration in reports of 
havoc wrought by forest fires in Cali- 
fornia. Losses of property and life have 


not been great, and the public may feel 
reassured. — 

The Attorney-General invokes the 
power of Federal law to protect consum- 
ers of fruits and vegetables from paying 
exorbitant prices. 

The War Department announces ‘that 
recruiting for the Army will be suspended 
except for the enlistment of men needed 
to replace future losses as they occur. 
There is only enough money to pay 
120,000 men, and the strength of the 
Regular Army at present is about 
124,000. 

The Department of Agriculture pub- 
lishes wheat production figures for the 
producing countries of the world, show- 
ing that the crop this year is thirteen per 
cent less than that of last year and that 
American wheat growers may hope to sell 
in a less crowded market. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs an- 
nounces that night schools for adult 
Indians will be established wherever 
practicable. Instruction of adult In- 
dians in night schools has already had a 
thorough test and has proved successful. 

A campaign is instituted to stamp out 
trachoma, tuberculosis, and other infec- 
tious diseases among the Indians. It 
will be extended during the coming year 
to every Indian reservation and every 
State having an Indian population. 

And these are only a few culls from a 
large pile. If the Government published 
a daily newspaper, the copy hook would 
not often be empty. 


America Is 
‘Playing Her Part 


peagred HucHeEs’s presence in Lon- 


don, though it does not mean even an 
unofficial attendance upon the Interallied 
Conference there, has helped to empha- 
size the part that America is playing in 
this new attempt to bring Germany to 
terms and settle Europe’s post-war diffi- 
culties. That America is contributing 
materially to the improvement of Eu- 
rope’s condition should be a source of 
pride to every American. A great deal 
that has been said about America’s avoid- 
ance of responsibility is, to put it bluntly, 
not true. It is true that America has not 
chosen to do many things that have been 
asked of her, but she has done some 
things that have been better than much 
that has been asked of her. 

The fact that the Interallied Confer- 
ence has a definite plan to consider is due 
to America. The fact that that Con- 
ference is considering as practicable the 
appointment of an Agent-General of 
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Remember Si and Maud ? 
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Reparation Payments is due to America, 
for such an agent would presumably be 
an American citizen. The fact that the 
plan may be carried out through a loan 
is due to America, for without American 
aid such a loan could hardly be floated. 

What has held up the settlement as 
much as anything has been the inability 
of France and Great Britain to agree on 
any method which would assure to Great 
Britain the restoration of her interna- 
tional trade and to France the easing of 
burdens unjustly laid on her by Germany 
and the reasonable security of her terri- 
tory from a war of revenge. Evidently, 
the contention of France that the Dawes 
Plan should be carried out under the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
that the Reparation Commission’s juris- 
diction should be kept intact, and that 
the right of any nation to take measures 
or sanctions to insure the termination of 
any default on the part of Germany 
should be unimpaired, has made an im- 
pression upon the Conference. 


The American 
Olympic Victories 
HE American victories of last week in 
the Olympic contests were sweeping 

and gave our athletic representatives a 
flock of new “firsts.” Thus in one day, 
in swimming six Americans won in finals 
(among them John Weissmuller and 
Sybil Bauer in 100-meter races), while 
in boxing finals three Americans won. 

The tennis finals yielded abundant 
American triumph and excited more in- 
terest among Americans at home than 
any other feature of the sports and 
games at the Paris meeting, unless it be 
the Yale eight-oar crew’s finely rowed 
and easily won victory in the finals of 
July 17 over Canada, Italy, and the Lon- 
don Thames crew in that order, or the 
previous feat of the Finn, Stenroos, forty 
years old, who carried away the Mara- 
thon race of about 25 miles with ease 
over thirty-nine younger competitors. 

The tennis victory of America was cer- 
tainly sweeping and spectacular. If 
Stenroos in his running feat typified the 
power of health and strength in early 
middle age, Miss Helen Wills, winner of 
the tennis women’s singles, and Mr. Vin- 
cent Richards, winner of the men’s sin- 
gles, stood for the adage that youth will 
be served. To their brilliant successes 
must be added the American victory in 
men’s doubles of Vincent Richards and 
Francis Hunter, that of Mr. Williams 
and Mrs. Wightman in the mixed 

















international 


Helen Wills, Winner of Women’s Singles 


doubles, and the previous victory of Miss 
Wills and Mrs. Wightman in the women’s 
doubles. In tennis of the Olympic brand 
one may almost say, as was said of our 
famous yachting triumph, “America first, 
the rest nowhere.” 

The Olympic competition is all but 
finished as we write, but even so it is 
difficult to get positive information as to 
the total of points gained by the differ- 
ent countries, for the tabulation is com- 
plicated and no official statement has 
been issued. According to an Associated 
Press despatch from Paris (July 21), 
America leads in sixteen contests with 95 
points, more than double France’s 47, 
while Great Britain comes third with 38 
points and Finland fourth with 34 points. 
The only remaining contests at that date 
were in yachting, weight lifting, cycling, 
and the equestrian games. 
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Making World Records 


A* the Olympic games in Paris one 
record after another was shattered 
by the attacks on time and distance made 
by the well-trained athletes. The share 
of the United States in this winning of 
new laurels is a matter of just pride, for 
it bespeaks the strenuous competition 
which may be said to have made America. 
In nearly all fields of endeavor, how- 
ever, new records seldom stand long. 
Once an aviator has covered a certain 
distance, remained aloft a certain time, 
or attained a hitherto-impossible speed, 
his record becomes the bright and shining 
mark at which his fellows aim. And so 
rapid are the improvements which lead 
to new success, so scientific are the 
methods adopted in training competitors, 
that the “to-morrow” on which a new 
record will be established is never far 
distant. 

Only once in a generation, perhaps, 
does the world witness such a spectacle 
as that presented at the Olympics by the 
great distance runner, Paavo Nurmi, of 
Finland, who so easily outdistanced his 
rivals that his only competitor, apparent- 
ly, was the stop-watch which he carried 
to tell him whether he should speed up 
or could afford to tarry a bit. If pushed 
by human competitors rather than mere- 
ly racing “against time,” he doubtless 
would have set up more new records. 

While athletics, automobiling, horse- 
racing, speed on the typewriter, yachting, 
and a hundred other pursuits are wit- 
nessing a continuous succession of record- 
breaking competitions, it is probably in 
the field of flying that the greatest num- 
ber of achievements in this direction have 
been accomplished within the past few 
years. These feats have ranged from 
Maughan’s flight across the continent in 
a day and the aerial flight around the 
world to numerous altitude and duration 
records with or without “useful load.” 

Only a short time ago two French 
aviators, Coupet and Drouhin, by re- 
maining in the air 37 hours 59 minutes 
and 10 seconds cut 43 minutes from the 
record which was made last year by two 
young American Army officers, Lieuten- 
ants Lowell H. Smith and J. P. Richter. 
On July 12 two United States Navy 
officers, Lieutenants Frank W. Wead and 
John D. Price, remained aloft in a sea- 
plane 15 hours and 19 minutes, breaking 
the record which they had made less than 
three weeks previously of 13 hours and 
23 minutes in the air. 

Progress is marked by these achieve- 
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ments. New records established are the 
milestones along the road of scientific 
improvement and human endeavor. The 
procession of these milestones moves by 
so rapidly at times that it is almost im- 
possible to see them as they speed along, 
like the telegraph poles from a fast- 
moving train. 


“ Mrs. Jack Gardner ”’ 


n the death of Mrs. John L. Gardner, 
familiarly known as Mrs. Jack Gard- 
ner, Boston has lost a real leader, one 
who was so recognized in a wide sphere, 
for Mrs. Gardner was a many-sided 
woman. 

A New Yorker by birth, she not only 
readily adapted herself to the manners 
and customs of her adopted city, but 
soon after she went there began to make 
herself felt by her independence. By 
many she would be considered erratic, 
and stories of eccentricity have been 
linked with her name, some of which 
were far from being true. While not 
egotistical or really courting publicity, 
she was nevertheless frequently in the 
limelight. She had a love for the artistic 
and the beautiful, but it was seldom that 
she sought a selfish gratification, for 
wherever money was spent, whether for 
a private concert in Fenway Court or a 
private performance of some body of 
player folk, she always had around her 
a group of intellectual people to share 
her pleasures with her. 

In the broadest sense Mrs. Gardner 
was a patron of the arts. In the field of 
music she was perhaps the best-known 
patron of the Boston Symphony Con- 
certs. It is doubtful if there is another 
woman in the country who enjoyed the 
acquaintance of so many persons con- 
spicuous in the field of music, and there 
are not a few musicians occupying prom- 
inent places to-day who owe their first 
success to Mrs. Gardner, who made it 
possible, partly by money but also by 
means of her social position, for them to 
get that first hearing in the presence of 
cultured folk craved by all aspiring 
musicians. She often entertained Pade- 
rewski, and seemed to have no trouble in 
getting the famous De Reszke brothers to 
visit her home, despite the fact that they 
almost never accepted invitations to pri- 
vate functions. 

Mrs. Gardner was a sincere lover of 
pictures, and long before she began to 
assemble the collection that helped direct 
serious attention toward her she was 
familiar with the work of the great mas- 
ters of Europe, past and present. She 


knew real merit when she saw it; the 
fact that a painting was by a certain 
artist did not mean as much to her as the 
fact that the painting was worthy of its 
artist. 

Fenway Court while in the process of 
building was daily supervised by its mis- 
tress, and it is doubtful if any building in 
Boston ever was the object of more at- 
tention and speculation. Mrs. Gardner’s 
knowledge of architecture and building 
was considerable, and day by day she 
knew exactly what was being done and 
what was not being done. The “Palace” 
was fashioned in the style of a Florentine 
villa, and its accompanying yard has al- 
ways been as interesting as the interior 
of the building. To-day much of the 
outside is covered with vines and the 
appearance of age makes it more interest- 
ing than in its earlier days. Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome were drawn upon to 
enrich the interior, and each season that 
the art gallery was opened visitors could 
be sure of finding within some new 
acquisition. 


White Indians 


(Sevens, there are white Indians. 
There are also white blackbirds. 
And the two are produced by similar 
causes. 

That, in effect, is what the anthropolo- 
gists of the Smithsonian Institution think 
of the “white” Indian children brought to 
the United States by the Richard O. 
Marsh Darien Expedition. Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, curator of physical anthro- 
pology, declined, according to newspaper 
accounts, to attend the dinner in New 
York at which the Indian children were 
exhibited, but expressed willingness to 
make a quiet and thorough investigation 
at the Smithsonian Institution, with time 
and facilities ample for what he regards 
as a requisite study. Dr. Hrdlicka is 
quoted as saying that, in his opinion, the 
whiteness of the skin of these Indian 
children is due to albinism or pintoism. 
The scientists who attended the dinner in 
New York—where facilities for investiga- 
tion were not such as to satisfy Dr. 
Hrdlicka—are quoted as saying that, 
while the children are not albinos, the 
whiteness of their skin is probably due 
to pathological conditions. 

Mr. Marsh’s contention is that the 
children brought by him from the Isth- 
mus are specimens of a white race in 
process of development from a copper- 
colored stock. 

It is not for laymen to hold opinions 
concerning a question of this kind. There 
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may be justification, however, for the 
guess that one of two things will occur: 
scientists will continue to disagree on the 
question of white Indians for a hundred 
years, or else the white Indian question 
will be very shortly forgotten. 


Killing to Cure 


__ forty-eight thousand lives is 
a heavy-handed way of curing an 
epidemic, even an epidemic of cattle. 

It was reported some time ago that no 
less than forty-eight thousand animals 
had been slain to check the spread of 
the epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease 
among the cattle in California. Since 
that time thousands of others have un- 
doubtedly met the same fate. This san- 
guinary system of sanitation has not been 
employed for human ailments since civi- 
lization began, and it seems even in the 
case of cattle to carry the principle of 
“the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber” to an unusual length. But the end 
in this case undoubtedly justifies the 
means, as long as no other means avail. 

California and the States between it 
and the Missouri River line, prolonged 
southward to include Texas, contain 
some twenty-five million cattle. The 
spread of the epidemic through the West- 
ern cattle country would easily carry it 
throughout this vast herd. The only way 
thus far found for checking it is the 
elimination of the stock among which it 
has broken out. The slaughter of even a 
hundred thousand cattle is but a mod- 
erate loss in comparison to the number 
safeguarded. The welfare of the cattle 
raisers and the supply of meat and dairy 
products cannot be protected in any 
other way yet devised. 

The report from Berlin of the discov- 
ery of the foot-and-mouth bacillus holds 
out hope that we may soon have the 
means of fighting the disease otherwise 
than by extirpating infected herds. So 
ruthless a course of treatment is both 
primitive and, at thirty or forty dollars 
a head for each animal sacrificed, most 
costly. The long series of foot-and- 
mouth epidemics will end when once 
science devises an effectual means of pre- 
ventive inoculation. 


Why Did Sao Paulo Revolt P 


HEN first reports reached the 

United States of a mutiny or 
military uprising among the State troops 
of Sao Paulo, the great coffee State of 
Brazil, little was thought of it. Appar- 
ently it was nothing more than a local 
disturbance, due possibly to some dis- 
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The center of Sao Paulo. 
a hospital for the wounded. 


affection in a certain military faction, 
which would be promptly quelled. 

But the revolt continued, and every- 
body began to ask, For what reason 
has Sao Paulo rebelled against the 
Federal Government? From Brazil itself, 
on account of the strict censorship which 
the Government established, nothing sat- 
isfactory emanated as to the cause of the 
uprising. Officials of our Government 
maintained discreet silence. From other 
sources there came rumors more or less 
vague and incomplete. 

No matter what the immediate cause 
of the outbreak may have been, it is 
known that there were certain underly- 
ing factors which are believed to have 
been responsible. These were mainly of 
an economic character, although political 
differences and jealousies doubtless also 
played some part in the affair, or at least 
fanned the elements of discontent. In 
some quarters it is believed that the 
“Paulistas,” as the people of Sao Paulo 
refer to themselves, may even have in 
their heads the idea of secession and the 
setting up of a separate government; but 
there is little real evidence of this. There 
is, to be sure, some difference in the char- 
acter of the people in the northern and 
southern parts of Brazil, probably no 
more, however, than between the inhabi- 
tants of various parts of the United 
States. 

It is the economic situation that is 
believed to be principally responsible for 
the present disturbance. Sao Paulo is 
not only rich agriculturally, producing 
about three-fourths of Brazil’s coffee, but 





The Hotel Esplanade, to the right, has been turned into 
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ic an important industrial center, the city 
of Sao Paulo, with its 600,000 inhabi- 
tants, having factories of nearly all kinds. 
It is officially stated that it pays to the 
Federal Government approximately sixty 
per cent of the revenue which goes into 
the national treasury. Sao Paulo is said 
to have felt that it was being taxed un- 
duly in proportion to the benefits it 
received. 

The most plausible reason for the Sao 
Paulo revolt is that it was caused by a 
desire to effect some change and im- 
provement in the general economic and 
financial system under which the present 
Brazilian Government is operating. Just 
what modifications in this system those 
who are back of the movement were de- 
manding and expected to accomplish has 
not yet been revealed. One of the fac- 
tors is believed to be the coffee valoriza- 
tion plan, whereby the Government has 
attempted to maintain prices and regu- 
late the flow of Brazilian coffee to the 
markets of the world. Under the plan 
recently in force, Sao Paulo was per- 
mitted to ship through its port, Santos, 
the greatest coffee port in the world, an 
average of 36,000 bags of coffee a day. 
This, it was claimed by the coffee grow- 
ers and exporters of Sao Paulo, was not 
a sufficient amount to supply the de- 
mands for their grade of coffee, which 
finds its principal mart in the United 
States. 

With one exception this is the first 
serious trouble which Brazil has expe- 
rienced since it began its life as a Re- 
public, following the “peaceful revolu- 
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tion” of 1889 which sent the famous 
Emperor Dom Pedro II, who had ruled 
the country for forty-eight years, into 
exile. The people of Brazil as a rule are 
quiet and peace-loving; and they have 
always been very friendly to the United 
States. 


The Child Labor 
Amendment 


F every failure of the several States 
I to pass and enforce good laws were 

to be remedied by the passage of a 
Federal law, there would soon be no 
place for any State governments. 

Opposition to the proposed Child La- 
bor Amendment, which would enable 
Congress to pass laws limiting, regu- 
lating, or prohibiting the labor of chil- 
dren under eighteen, is based in part 
upon the belief that, in spite of their 
failure, State governments are worth pre- 
serving, Every State government is a 
laboratory. Its unsuccessful experiments 
can be rejected by the other States. Its 
successful experiments can be imitated or 
improved. The very differences between 
State laws on the same subject are a 
source of strength for our Federal Re- 
public. They are indications of the ad- 
justment of law to the needs of the com- 
munity, like the adjustment of the cater- 
pillar tread on a tractor to the uneven- 
ness of the ground. It is a mistake to 
think that all opposition to the Child 
Labor Amendment is based on the self- 
interest of those who wish to exploit the 
labor of children. It rests in part at least 
upon the wholesome desire to preserve 
uninjured a system extraordinarily 
adapted to our great and far-flung popu- 
lation. 

The demand for the Child Labor 
Amendment, however, is due to some- 
thing more than a desire to make up for 
the deficiency in certain State laws. In- 
dignation at the callousness of heart 
which permits children in some of our 
more backward States to waste their 
childhood in factories that investors may 
reap profits has undoubtedly put energy 
into the demand for the Amendment; but 
it does not account for the passage of the 
Amendment by the two houses of Con- 
gress or justify its acceptance as a part 
of the fabric of our governmental system. 
There is not only a humanitarian reason 
for the Amendment, but also a Consti- 
tutional reason. 

Every State which permits the em- 
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ployment of children in industry is a 
competitor of every State that protects 
childhood from industrial exploitation. 
It injures its own population, but it gives 
its industry a certain advantage by pro- 
viding it with cheap labor. The en- 
lightened State which wants its children 
to grow up strong and educated is com- 
peting with its unenlightened neighbor on 
unequal terms. The mill-owner in a 
State where child labor is not exploited 
suffers because other States have child 
labor laws which are deplorable. The 
New Hampshire cotton-mill suffers, for 
instance, because its restricted labor has 
to compete with the ill-paid labor of 
children in Southern States working for 
ten or eleven hours a day. 

If our States were independent sover- 
eign nations, they could protect them- 
selves against such unfair competition by 
the passage of tariff laws. But the States 
cannot protect themselves. The Con- 
stitution has established free trade be- 
tween the States. Without power of self- 
protection, the States have appealed to 
Congress, and in response Congress has 
passed legislation to regulate inter-State 
commerce in goods produced by children. 
The Constitution gives the Federal Con- 
gress power to regulate inter-State com- 
merce, but the United States Supreme 
Court, by two decisions which seemed to 
us at the time and still seem to us among 
that august but not infallible tribunal’s 
errors, has decided that Congress’s power 
to regulate inter-State commerce does 
not extend to the prohibition of com- 
merce in child-made goods or even to the 
taxation of such goods levied with the 
view of removing the handicap on States 
with good child labor laws. These two 
decisions left a situation which is intoler- 
able, an evil without a remedy. So far 
from preserving the Constitution, these 
two decisions have tended to weaken it; 
for as soon as the second decision was 
handed down there at once began a 
movement to give power to Congress to 
legislate Nationally on the subject of 
child labor, and thus to supplant in that 
particular the Legislatures of the several 
States. 

If Americans were logical in their 
reasoning, they would demand an amend- 
ment to the Constitution explicitly giving 
to Congress power to regulate the trans- 
portation in inter-State commerce of 
goods manufactured under conditions of 
labor below a minimum standard. But 
Americans are not logical. They are 
practical. They do not readily see a 


basic wrong, but rather some specific and 
present evil which that wrong has pro- 
duced. Instead, therefore, of undertak- 
ing to remedy the underlying wrong, they 
undertake to attack and eradicate the 
resultant evil. This is what they have 
done in the case of the condition revealed 
by the child labor decisions. The Amend- 
ment passed by Congress and supported 
by public opinion has not undertaken to 
define or enlarge the power of Congress 
over inter-State commerce and thus get 
rid of the underlying wrong by providing 
a general remedy, but has instead at- 
tacked the immediate evil by giving 
power to Congress to legislate on the 
single subject of child labor throughout 
the Nation. 

The issue, therefore, before the coun- 
try is not whether we shall eradicate the 
evil or remedy the underlying wrong, but 
whether we shall let the immediate evil 
remain as it is or eradicate the evil and 
thus begin the removal of the underlying 
wrong piecemeal. 

The choice under the circumstances 
seems to us obvious. The reason for 
adopting the Amendment is not that it is 
ideal but that it makes a beginning where 
a beginning is most needed. 

Of course certain States will complain. 
Georgia, for example, has already voted 
to reject the Amendment. But Georgia’s 
remonstrance against the invasion of 
States’ rights is weakened by the fact 
that she has been a notorious offender, 
not only against her own children, but 
against the industry of those States 
which believe that their children should 
have the protection of the law. It is 
chiefly from the South that the opposi- 
tion to the proposed Amendment comes, 
and it is chiefly in the South that the 
evil which the proposed Amendment will 
eradicate exists. 

According to the Census Bureau, in 
1920 there were 1,060,858 children be- 
tween ten and fifteen years gainfully em- 
ployed; and the Department of Labor 
at Washington recently asserted that, in 
spite of the passage by several States of 
greatly improved child labor laws, there 
are more children at work than ever be- 
fore. The greatest number of employed 
children in proportion to the population 
were in 1920 in the eastern-central, 
coastal, and western South. It should 
be said, however, that of the eighteen 
States which in their State laws practi- 
cally meet the requirements of the at- 
tempted Federal legislation, at least one, 
Alabama, is Southern, and that the first 
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State to ratify the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment, Arkansas, is Southwestern. 

Except in a few backward localities, 
the sentiment of the country seems over- 
whelmingly in favor of an effective law 
that will save children from industrial 
slavery; and as the subject is discussed 
in the several States we believe public 
sentiment will be aroused to approval of 
this Amendment to authorize Federal 
legislation that will protect the States 
where children are free from the unfair 
competition of the States where children 
are not free. It is to be kept in mind 
that the proposed Amendment itself does 
not attempt to fix standards, but merely 
to give power to Congress to fix stand- 
ards for the labor of children. If three- 
quarters of the States realize that the 
Nation will have to pay for every unfair 
burden placed on the weak backs of the 
children of to-day, they will insist that 
they be protected against the States that 
do not realize this. The Child Labor 
Amendment does not invade but rather 
upholds States’ rights. 


A Compound Review 


NITY of critical opinion about 
| books is neither to be expected 
nor to be desired. Yet some- 
times the reader of reviews may well gasp 
if he happens to read half a dozen re- 
views of the same book. For instance, 
occasion lately arose to look in that ex- 
cellent and useful compilation, the “Book 
Review Digest,” at the collection of ex- 
tracts from reviews of a certain book. 
Half a dozen critics’ opinions we com- 
press in the compound review that fol- 
lows. All the phrases in this composite 
criticism we quote from the various re- 
viewers, and insert only a few connecting 
words: 

It is a rare and precious volume, 
wild and shallow, but refreshing and 
original; the uninstructed reader will 
not make head or tail out of huge seg- 
ments. It is calculated to charm the 
fastidious; but it is surprisingly com- 
monplace; it has fine titbits; it is un- 
commonly rewarding; but the author’s 
knowledge of even modern literature is 
narrow; it is admirable; but the au- 
thor is a busybody of literature. 


Finally, one critic of the Mr. Facing- 
both-ways type sums up in this lovely 
puzzle-sentence: “The limpid inevita- 
bility of his utterance is lost in his con- 
scious style.” 

When experts differ thus widely who 
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shall decide? The answer is obvious: 
Be your own final critic. Make the re- 
viewer your guide and helper, but be 
your own court of appeal. The best re- 
view is that which, without being a bare 
account of a book, shows the reader what 
kind of a thing it is, to what tastes it 
most appeals, whether it has distinction 
or mere thrill and sentiment. The read- 
ing public has a keen eye to distinguish 
the review that has something to say 
from that produced as part of a jour- 
nalistic job or in order to surprise by 
the smartness and cleverness of the re- 
viewer. 

It is easier to praise carelessly than to 
discriminate. The book-reviewing that 
is worth while is not the old-time savage 
slating of some wretched thing, or the 
long-drawn analysis of some trifling pro- 
duction of the here-to-day-and-gone- 
to-morrow order, but the selection for 
comment of that which is of literary 
value or informative substance or imagi- 
native stimulus. 

The right review brings together the 
right book and the right reader. 


‘What Do You Make 


of that Situation P”’ 


S the marital relation a concern of 
I the community? 
Or is it the concern only of the 

individuals involved? 

Or is it perhaps the concern of both? 

If so, where is the line to be drawn? 

These are questions which we think 
will arise in the minds of all those who 
read Mr. Hagedorn’s story in this issue. 
What does it mean to be good neighbors 
to Pete and Hilda? Is such a situation 
to be dismissed with Lockjaw Luke’s re- 
mark, “Oh, I guess that’s all right”? 

We hope our readers will ask the ques- 
tion that was put to Luke: “What do 
you make of that situation?” And we 
hope that some of our readers will be 
inclined to write us brief letters telling 
us the thoughts that have occurred to 
them in reply to that question. We can- 
not promise to print all of these letters; 
but we do promise that if the results 
from this story prove interesting, we shall 
revert to the subject again. 


Shall the Trees Save Congress or 
Congress Save the Trees P 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


OT long ago I spent a Saturday 
| \ and Sunday in the country—a 
week-end, I suppose I should 
say if I were not so hopelessly mid- 
Victorian—with a friend who is jubilant 
because he has saved a black-walnut tree 
in front of his house by the most careful 
medical and surgical treatment, although 
at least one expert had given it up to 
death. On my friend’s library table I 
found a reprint from the “Congressional 
Record” of a speech made on the floor 
of the House of Representatives last 
April which quite revived my faith in 
Congressional government. The speaker 
was the Hon. Martin L. Davey, of the 
village of Kent, in the State of Ohio, and 
his speech was about trees. 

The first session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress was so Episcopalian in its char- 
acter—that is to say, its members might 
truthfully have repeated from the Gen- 
eral Confession of the Book of Common 
Prayer, “We have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done; 
and we have done those things which we 


ought not to have done; and there is no 
health in us”—that the country at large 
has been disinclined to spare the miser- 
able offenders. Unfortunately, there is 
a common impression that, while there is 
a large quantity of vociferously expressed 
opinions in Congress, there is very little 
knowledge or wisdom. Mr. Davey’s 
speech ought to go far to correct that 
impression. It is wise, based upon expert 
knowledge, and, what is most hopeful of 
all, apparently aroused the interest and 
commanded the approval of his fellow- 
Congressmen, or such of them as heard 
it. Congress is human, and when one 
of its members makes a speech based 
on first-hand and accurate knowledge 
and free from prejudice or vitupera- 
tive partisanship, he generally gets atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Davey was apparently not speak- 
ing in behalf of any bill, although at the 
close of his address, on being questioned, 
he said that the Clarke Bill—whatever 
that may be—is a start in the right di- 
rection. Now I do not know what the 
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Clarke Bill is nor what it advocates, but 
if Mr. Davey says it is a good thing I 
am for it after reading his speech. The 
speech was not political, nor did it urge 
the interests of any special State or com- 
munity; it was just about trees. Having 
described what a tree is—a living thing 
with a breathing system, a digestive sys- 
tern, a circulation system, and even a 
sexual system—Mr. Davey did speak in 
a most effective manner about the danger 
of forest devastation. Here are some of 
the interesting things he said: 


This is what happens out in the 
native woodlands. The rain comes 
down through the leaves and settles 
into the loose, porous soil and finds its 
way into the subsoil, and from there 
to the springs which ‘feed the little 
streams, and they in turn feed the 
rivers. But man comes along and cuts 
away the forest covering, leaving be- 
hind him the débris, the leaves and 
chips and small branches, making a 
veritable tinder-box and a constant fire 
hazard. Then the fire sweeps over the 
land and destroys the remaining vege- 
tation. Then, when the rain comes 
down, it sweeps across the surface of 
the land and takes with it the fertile 
top soil that nature has taken cen- 
turies to build up. It is said that it 
takes nature ten thousand years to 
make an inch of fertile top soil. The 
whole lower Mississippi Delta, in fact 
the whole lower valley, is made up of 
rich top soil that has been swept down 
from the interior. 

There is in Vinton County, Ohio, 
one township of 10,000 acres that tells 
the sad story of what has happened. I 
have this on the authority of a repre- 
sentative of the Forestry Department 
of Ohio. He told me that two years 
ago he went down to this place that 
was once covered with a magnificent 
growth of trees. The large trees had 
been cut away for lumber purposes 
and the smaller trees had been cut 
down to be used as mine props. Then 
the fire swept over the land and de- 
stroyed the remaining vegetation, fol- 
lowed by floods that took the fertile 
top soil. He told me that just three 
families exist in this whole township of 
10,000 acres, and he went out across 
this land looking for other signs of life. 
He said, “I could not find a bird and 
not even a rabbit.” So the destruc- 
tion of timber is of more far-reaching 
importance than merely the loss of 
lumber. . . . 

I am reliably informed that the city 
of Columbus, Ohio, was threatened 
with a water famine a year ago last 
summer, just as many other cities have 
been threatened in the recent past. 
The people of Columbus were warned 
that there was a bare three days’ sup- 
ply in the reservoir. Their water is 
taken from the Scioto River, which 
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was nearly dried up. Nothing but a 
providential rain saved them from the 
catastrophe. This condition is due 
very largely to the destruction of the 
woodlands around the head-waters of 
these streams. It is the woodlands 
that hold the water in check and allow 
it to seep out gradually. Without that 
there can only be alternating floods 
and droughts. 

There is just one thing more that I 
want to say, and I would like to leave 
this with you as a concluding thought. 
All of us have heard for years past of 
the famine conditions in China. That 
country once had a wonderful cover- 
ing of trees, very similar to that in 
America; but China, poor benighted 
land that it is, did what we are doing 
in America—cut away its trees and 
allowed the land to be burned over. 
The vegetation was destroyed over 
vast areas; then the water swept over 
the land and carried with it the fertile 
top soil. So there are millions of acres 
in China that constitute a barren 
waste not capable of producing vegeta- 
tion. China has one crop in seven 
years, and in the other years of that 
period must look to the world for food 
to feed her teeming millions. 

China has become, and will remain 
for long years, a land of perpetual 
famine because she has destroyed her 
forest covering, subjecting herself to 
the devastation of alternating floods 
and droughts, and has sacrificed the 


fertile top soil over such a vast portion 
of her domain. . 

Gentlemen, I beg of you to consider 
this problem as among the very great 
and far-reaching things affecting Amer- 
ica. Oh, there are many things of 
small importance on which we waste 
our time in useless discussion, while we 
are allowing the process of devasta- 
tion and deforestation and wasteful- 
ness to consume the heritage which has 
come to us under the providence of 
God and through the heroic sacrifices 
of our forefathers, and we have dis- 
regarded the safety and welfare of our 
heritage. 

That is my plea to you. I think 
there is nothing that affects the future 
of America more, and very few things 
that are of equal importance. Gentle- 
men, I hope it may be possible for us 
here to do that thing which is so nec- 
essary for our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. Even though we may 
not personally suffer within our life- 
time, let us do the thing that is ob- 
viously our duty, and protect America, 
and keep it worth while for other men 
in the future to live in and to admire 
and to love. I thank you, gentlemen. 
(Applause. ) 


It is really quite delightful to see how 
Congress can lay aside partisanship when 
it comes to a question of fundamental 
human existence. This spirit, of course, 
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shows itself in time of war. A declara- 
tion of war is neither Democratic nor 
Republican; it is Congressional. While 
Mr. Davey is a Democrat, trees have no 
politics, Neither have birds. Seven 
years ago I commented in these pages on 
an extremely interesting speech that was 
made by the Hon. Edmund Platt, of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, then a mem- 
ber of the Sixty-sixth Congress, and now 
one of the Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Mr. Platt was defending 
the game birds and song birds and sup- 
porting the legislation necessary to carry 
out the bird migration treaty between 
Canada and the United States. Mr. 
Mann, of Illinois, was then the Republi- 
can leader in the House, and in intro- 
ducing Mr. Platt he said: ‘Mr. Chair- 
man, I was to have five minutes, and I 
ask that the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Platt, be recognized in my stead. 
He knows more about birds than all the 
rest of us.” 

We shall almost have reached the mil- 
lennium when we elect men to Congress 
who are experts on at least one subject, 
and when the welfare of human beings 
is considered with as much wisdom and 
as little partisan prejudice as the welfare 
of trees and birds. 


A French View of the French Premier 


HAT do people outside of 
France think of M. Herriot? 
Some who regarded M. Poin- 


caré as a martinet have welcomed his 
successor as a true Liberal, a politician 
no doubt, but one who is pre-eminently 
human and will listen to reason; a plain, 
direct man too, averse to the methods of 
old diplomacy and preferring an honest, 
good-natured, man-to-man discussion of 
difficulties. With such a man, well known 
to have been a frequent and admiring 
visitor of Germany before the war, peace 
must at last set in; the evacuation of 
the Ruhr should be a matter of weeks, 
and the Experts’ Report, carried out in 
an atmosphere of good will, must replace 
the impossible Versailles Treaty. To 
people viewing him in this light M. Her- 
riot is, above all, a pacifist. 

But there is another conception of the 
French Premier. Is he not the leader of 
a party calling itself the Radical- 
Socialist Party? Does he not himself 
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refer to red as his color? Has he not 
been victorious in the election thanks to 
a combine with the Socialists? In fact, 
was he not returning from a pilgrimage to 
Soviet Russia when he visited America, 
less than a year ago? And has he not 
thought it advisable to explain in the 
latest issue of “Foreign Affairs” that he 
is less black than he has been painted, 
adding—which is neither perfectly true 
nor perfectly fair—that the gentle Briand 
sits in the Chamber with Deputies one 
shade redder than his (Herriot’s)? The 
present writer recently found, to his sur- 
prise, that London is more apt to think of 
M. Herriot, the radical, than of M. Her- 
riot, the pacifist, and if America does not 
do so yet, she soon will. 

The truth of the matter is that M. 
Herriot is by nature an open-minded, 
open-handed man, kind and courteous, 
and one who would be sure to prefer 
frankness to tortuousness. He is a son 
of the people; his father died a major in 


the army, but M. Herriot has a rather 
silly way of bragging of his aunt, who 
was a cook in the home of M. Maurice 
Barrés; hence his partiality for people 
raised, like himself, above their original 
station, and the emphasis with which he 
stresses his preference for a man-to-man 
or pipe-to-pipe diplomacy. But this is 
only his natural disposition. A man is 
not only what he was born, he is also 
what circumstances make him, and cir- 
cumstances have placed M. Herriot at 
the head of a party which is neither gen- 
tle nor courteous, and which will support 
him only in so much as he acts accord- 
ing to the motto of all the French Radi- 
cal politicians: “Being their leader, I had 
to follow them.” To this I shall revert 
later. 


A Man of Culture 


A NOTHER distinct element in M. Her- 
riot is his literary turn. In Anglo- 
Saxon countries when you say of a man 
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that he is literary this only implies a taste 
for book-writing. It means an addition, 
and not an exclusion. But in France it 
means a limitation. The French have an 
unfortunate capacity for being so enrap- 
tured with ideas or theories that the 
intellectual enjoyment of them is self- 
sufficient; to be literary means the ex- 
aggeration of this tendency, exaggerated 
as it already is. Now, I am afraid that 
M. Herriot is extremely literary. He is 
a man of exceptional culture. He is 
graduated from the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, the best seminary for higher 
education in Paris, and till he was thirty 
was exclusively a teacher and a writer. I 
remember the excitement produced by 
the publication of his masterly work on 
“Madame Récamier” some twenty years 
ago. Few names, if any, in the rising 
generation of French critics conjured up 
such probabilities for a brilliant career 
as M. Herriot’s did at the time. But 
since then the future Sainte-Beuve has 
run on another tack. Not that he has 
given up literature. He is constantly 
heard from the lecturer’s platform, and 
a few weeks before the election of May 
11 I read a satirical article of his in 
“L(Euvre” which he had thought it ad- 
visable to write in excellent hexameters. 

But at the beginning of this century 
M. Herriot took an important post at 
the Lyons Lycée, and this modified his 
whole career. Lyons, the largest French 
city after Paris, is a rich, practical, 
serious-minded community. Its business- 
like spirit caught M. Herriot, whose 
ambition henceforth was to be an admin- 
istrator. In 1902 he was elected a 
municipal Councilor. Two years later he 
became Mayor, and in a very short time 
his periphrastic countrymen ceased to 
call him “our most promising critic” to 
call him “the fascinating young Mayor 
of Lyons.” From that time he devoted 
himself to the business of his city, study- 
ing the methods of municipal administra- 
tion in Germany, England, and Austria, 
watching Frankfort in order to or- 
ganize a rival fair, and developing 
both the financial and the commer- 
cial possibilities of Lyons with undoubted 
success. 

It was inevitable that, in time, M. 
Herriot should represent Lyons in Paris. 
This happened in 1912, when he was 
elected to the Senate. During the war 
his reputation for executive ability caused 
him to be appointed Coal Commissioner, 
when this post was almost as important 
as that of Minister of War. In 1919 he 
gave up the Senate to enter the more 
agitated -but more brilliant scene of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The banishment 
of M. Caillaux gave him a chance of 
becoming the leader of the Radical 


Party, and he devoted his five years in 
that difficult position to bringing about 
the combine of his own followers with the 
Socialists, which carried the election of 
May 11. Altogether the career of few 
politicians could be said to have been 
more rapid or more successful. 

Yet why is it that so many fair- 
minded judges smile when they hear M. 
Herriot mentioned as a statesman? Sim- 
ply because the national flair makes 
them scent the literary man under the 
Mayor, leader, and Prime Minister. 
M. Herriot says he is a disciple of 
Descartes and cares for nothing more 
than for lucidity in conception, which is 
the statesman’s fundamental character- 
istic. But Bismarcks, Cavours, or Lin- 
colns are never caught bragging about 
their practical capacities; they never 
refer to their successes as mayors, to their 
wide-awakeness or their remoteness from 
simplicity, nor do they go on repeating 
that they are the lovers of all mankind, 
and if it were possible for such men to 
irritate the Alsatian people at a juncture 
where it is all important that they should 
be humored they would never meet their 
reproaches with a grandiloquent but je- 
june allusion to the fact that the “Mar- 
seillaise” was sung for the first time at 
Strasbourg. Statesmen have a lucid 
vision of possibilities, whereas M. Her- 
riot has only the scholar’s habit of a 
clear arrangement of data. A neat, well- 
written book can be made up of well- 
chosen index cards, for, as La Bruyére 
said, “You can learn to make a book as 
you learn to make a clock,” but millions 
of cards will not give an idea to a man 
who cannot have ideas. M. Herriot 
wanted, passionately wanted, to be of 
real service to his country as Coal Com- 
missioner; he failed; and, remembering 
the earnestness of his purpose, he never 
could understand the failure. He still 
wishes with all his might to be of service 
not only to France but to the world now 
that a unique occasion at a crisis of un- 
precedented magnitude offers itself, but 
when the French public sees his benevo- 
lent face beaming good will on Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald over a happy pipe 
in a peaceful field near Chequers Court 
they tremble for the future. M. Herriot 
is personally too lovable ever to be hated, 
but he can be dreaded, and most French- 
men outside the party for which he is 
working wish he had never been unfaith- 
ful to literature. 


Radical Leader but Socialist Ally 


As from his personal limitations, 
M. Herriot is handicapped by his 
political position, which can be summed 
up in two words: he is the leader 
of the Radicals and he is the prisoner, 
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much more than the ally, of the Social- 
ists. 

As I said above, the Radicals could 
hardly be more different from their 
leader than they are. He is all generos- 
ity, and they are grasping, vindictive, 
and full of hatred. It could not have 
been pleasant for M. Herriot to be com- 
pelled, as he was, to get rid of President 
Millerand in summary fashion and as if 
he had been a mere Mexican President. 
And it must have been a bitter necessity 
for him to begin his first message to the 
Chambers with a triple declaration con- 
cerning the suppression of the Embassy 
to the Vatican; the enforcement of the 
law on religious orders—that is to say, 
the renewed expulsion of poor -nuns or 
monks who returned from their exile 
during the lull following the war; and, 
third, and worse than all the rest, for it 
cannot be done without the whole world 
hearing of it and being shocked by it, 
the enforcement of this same law and of 
the law on the separation of Church and 
State in Alsace and Lorraine. But Radi- 
cals are incapable of anything higher or 
broader than mere party politics, and, on 
the other hand, no master could ever 
enslave his dependents more brutally 
than they do their so-called chiefs. M. 
Herriot submitted to all their demands, 
and no amount of rhetoric and warm- 
hearted effusions can gloss over the mel- 
ancholy fact that he is not a free man. 

His position as an ally of the Socialists 
is even more uncomfortable. There are 
in the present Chamber 107 Socialists, 
without whose concurrence M. Herriot 
could not have beaten the Bloc National 
at the election, and without whose sup- 
port he cannot have a majority now. But 
Socialists have distinctly more advanced 
notions than their allies. They are inter- 
nationalists, and as such they always 
were opposed to the occupation of the 
Ruhr. But the Radicals and M. Herriot 
know that the Ruhr cannot be evacuated 
till the Experts’ Report is enforced and 
reparations begin at last to be paid. As 
early as June 28 the clash between the 
Socialists and the Prime Minister was 
seen in a vote on that question. M. Her- 
riot pretended to be indifferent to the 
support of the Bloc National, but his 
would have been a puny majority in- 
deed had it not been for it. The same 
conflicts will reappear every time the 
Versailles Treaty has to be enforced. 

This is not all. M. Herriot is bound 
by definite promises to the Socialists con- 
cerning interior questions, which are 
hardly less vital than the security of 
France. He has promised an amnesty 
which will restore to freedom, behind M. 
Caillaux, a number of dangerous indi- 
viduals. He has promised officials, even 
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in the Paris police, that he would not 
stand in the way of their becoming 
affiliated to the Syndicalist movement. 
Such concessions cannot be made with- 
out considerable danger to public order. 
On the other hand, he has promised the 
suppression of the taxes imposed by the 
Poincaré administration, and he intends 
replacing them by more or less disguised 
capital levies. But changing the system 
of taxation is always a bold experiment. 


M. Herriot will be compelled to make it 
to please his Socialist friends, but the 
reaction to such a step will be prompt, 
and it will be registered on the formi- 
dable barometer of the exchange. The 
exchange, in these troublous days, reigns 
supreme, and governments see their 
chances go up and down exactly as in- 
dustrial or commercial firms do. 

These are general considerations affect- 
ing the future of France and ultimately 
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the welfare of Europe. However, they 
also affect the political future of M. Her- 
riot. The world will judge him by his 
capacity to adjust the reparations and 
peace, but the subsidiary question of his 
maintenance in or his dismissal from 
office is left to the pleasure of the 
Socialists. Indeed, M. Herriot is in a 
precarious position, and will hardly have 
a chance of being judged fairly. But 
who is to be blamed if not himself? 


Next week we shall print an estimate of the President of France by the well-known 


foreign correspondent, Charles Henry Meltzer 


The Future of the English Labor Party 


From an English Point of View 
By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER 


E are told that the old mean- 
ing of the word “king” was 
“the man who kens,” which 


is to say, “who knows.” This being so, 
King George V of England is a typical 
King in that he knows very much more 
about his country than those who are 
supposed to be his advisers. Especially 
he knows that the word labor does not 
mean the same thing in England that it 
does in other countries, European or even 
transatlantic. 

A great many people in England and 
America saw “red” in more senses than 
one at the news that the Labor Party 
was in control of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments. 

King George knew very well that La- 
bor is in many ways the most conserva- 
tive, even reactionary, of the political 
parties, and that incidentally by welcom- 
ing a Labor Prime Minister into the seats 
of the mighty he was doing much to safe- 
guard the monarchical system of govern- 
ment in England for centuries to come. 

The main trouble about the Govern- 
ment presided over by Mr. MacDonald, 
an ex-school-teacher and as much a La- 
bor man (if you mean by Laborist a man 
who works with his hands) as the Prince 
of Wales, is that the English have a fatal 
habit of labels and are not particular that 
the labels are accurate so long as they 
stick. It is called a Labor Government, 
and thus gives shuddering visions to the 
smaller bourgeoisie of bearded Russians 
setting the world ablaze with torch and 
petrol can, when actually it is a Govern- 
ment of what in England is labeled the 
lower middle class, the most conserva- 
tively “respectable,” timidly unprogress- 


ive class in the nation, clinging fast to 
the ideals and conventions of the Victo- 
rian age, when the rest of the country 
has left them far behind. It is made up, 
that is to say, of the school-teacher 
(especially the young woman school- 
teacher), the commercial clerk, the small 
tradesman, the poorer Nonconformist 
minister and his flock—just that class, 
indeed, which in the very nature of 
things is most hidebound mentally, being 
educated up to the point of believing it- 
self educated but not of knowing in the 
least what education means. It is just as 
much afraid, perhaps more so, of the real 
working class, immediately below it, as 
are the professionals or class immediately 
above it; more so, indeed, for it is less 
certain of itself. If you require proof of 
this, consider the attitude of those “La- 
bor” leaders who are nominally in power 
or the right wing of the party towards the 
Glasgow extremists or left wing. It is 
very much more conservative than the 
upper class, popularly known as the aris- 
tocracy—although there is not now and 
never has been an aristocracy in England 
in the Continental sense—because, being 
educated only in book-learning, it has 
little power of constructive thought. The 
son of an English duke is a plain com- 
moner even though he bear by courtesy 
a title which has no legal reality. His 
grandson may very likely be a laborer 
carrying a hod in helping to build the 
factory rising where formerly stood his 
ancestors’ feudal keep. Similarly, the 
laborer’s grandson may equally become a 
duke or, as is actually happening to-day, 
a High Commissioner of the Church of 
Scotland, the King’s direct representa- 


tive, with the ducal title of “his Grace.” 
In trying to adumbrate the future of 
Labor in England this must never be for- 
gotten. 

Be it remembered also that of all peo- 
ples the English are unique in their 
individualism, and especially in the sense 
of property, and that of all the English 
the working class has this last most 
strongly inborn. As you descend what is 
usually called the social scale, you find 
this instinct of possession always more 
deeply ingrained, and for reason. The 
small shopkeeper cherishes what he owns 
very much more closely than does the 
merchant prince, simply because it were 
very much more difficult for him’to re- 
place it if lost. The artisan who has 
saved enough to buy his own house and 
plot of garden clings to it very much 
more closely than does the duke’s son to 
his ancestral acres, simply because it has 
been achieved with very much more diffi- 
culty. To-day, as it was in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, it is the “younger son” 
of good family who is ready to adventure 
into new countries, while the small owner 
adventures not at all, lest he may lose 
the little that has become his with so 
much toil and anguish. There are peo- 
ple, even of the lowest class, in England 
who would attempt Red revolution if 
they could. But they are not English. 
There are many Communists in Scotland, 
but they are not Scottish. They would 
not exist, indeed, were it not that for 
years before the war Labor in the Lan- 
arkshire coal mines and elsewhere was 
largely recruited in Russia, Lithuania, or 
Poland. It is a fairly safe assumption 
that if you hear of an extremist of ex- 
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Seated (left to right): William 
Adamson, Secretary for Scot- 
land; Lord Parmoor, Lord 
President of the Coundgil; 
Philip Snowden, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Viscount 
Haldane, Lord Chancellor ; 
James Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister; John R. 
Clynes, Lord Privy Seal and 
Deputy Leader of the House 
of Commons; James Henry 
Thomas, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies; Arthur 
Henderson, Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs. Second 
row (left to right): Charles 
Philips Trevelyan, President 
of the Board of Education; 
Stephen Walsh, Secretary of 
State for War; Brigadier- 
General Lord Thomson, Sec- 
retary of State for Air; Vis- 
count Chelmsford, First Lord 
of the Admiralty ; Lord 
Olivier, Secretary of State 
for India ; Noel Buxton, Min- 
ister of Agriculture ; Colonel 
Josiah Wedgwood, Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
Vernon Hartshorn, Post- 
master - General ; Thomas 
Shaw, Minister of Labor. 
Rear row (left to right): Sid- 
ney Webb, President of the 
Board of Trade ; John Wheat- 
ley, Minister of Health; F. 
W. Jowett, Commissiorer of 
Works 








(c) Elliot & Fry. From International 


The first Labor Cabinet of Great Britain in front of 1o Downing Street 


ceptional volubility bearing some such 
name as MacTavish or MacNab the 
name of his father was Abrahamavitch, a 
son of the Ghetto. 

The British workingman is not at 
heart interested in politics at all. He is 
extremely interested in his trades union, 
not for political reasons, but because it 
bids fair to procure him a bigger share 
of the property pie than he can otherwise 
hope to obtain. Fundamentally, the 
English trades union is a body of privi- 
leged persons, claiming for its members 
the greatest possible share of the good 
things of this world, directing its aggres- 
sive campaigns as much against all other 
workingmen who do not belong to it as 
against the employer, who already owns 
more than it deems his share. Red revo- 
lutionists when they endeavor, as they 
are eternally endeavoring, to gain control 
of the great trades unions are foredoomed 
to failure, because they must combat, not 
only those members who already own 
property, but those also who hope to do 
so even though it be no more than a 
quarter-acre plot. 

When shallow observers marvel un- 
intelligently at the sight of a Labor Min- 
ister donning a Windsor uniform or a 
cocked hat and spurs to wait upon the 
King, they show their ignorance for hu- 
man nature. When Mr. James Brown, 
the working miner, becomes Lord High 
Commissioner, with a red coat and a 


sword, and receives the homage of dukes 
and marquises, he is in no way false 
either to himself or to his class. Since he 
was a very little boy it has, you may be 
sure, been his dream, just as it has been 
the dream of most of us, some day to 
wear a cocked hat and spurs and to be 
called “your Grace” or some such equiva- 
lent and to sit in high places. When Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, abandoning the 
preaching of divine discontent for party 
purposes, admires himself in his Windsor 
uniform before the Downing Street mir- 
rors, flanked by Mr. Henderson or Mr. 
Clynes or Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, all 
equally interested in the set of their 
tunics, they are not betraying but repre- 
senting the ideals of their class. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, King George 
never made a gesture more popular with 
Labor Ministers than when he directed 
that those appointed officials of his Court 
must wear the appropriate uniforms. To 
a man, they were dying to, but, being new 
to the joys of office, were not very sure 
how their constituents might take it. By 
his tactful royal command King George 
won their devotion for good and all. 
Your little English boy, of whatever 
origin, dreams that some day he will be 
a fireman or a policeman, not because he 
feels himself to have any vocation, but 
because he wishes to wear the helmet of 
authority. It is not without reason that 
the story of Dick Whittington, street 


waif destined to become thrice Lord 
Mayor of London, is among the most 
popular of English folk sagas. Nor is it 
that Dick Whittington became the 
worthiest of Lord Mayors and as such 
has been acknowledged by the English 
people ever since as the very type of a 
dignified, kindly, efficient magistrate. 
For the English are the truest of demo- 
crats; the only people who, while pre- 
serving their titles of nobility as symbols 
of the individual success in life which 
each in his heart hopes and perhaps be- 
lieves may be his, are also the only peo- 
ple who do not demand that a duke must 
have so many quarterings of nobility be- 
fore he be Hof-fahig, or worthy of royal 
recognition. His hod once abandoned, 
his coronet assumed, the new-made lord 
becomes at once as noble as any descend- 
ant of the Plantagenets. So it will be with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his sup- 
porters, risen from whatever origin. Once 
they have become Ministers and Right 
Honorables, they will be judged by their 
deeds and their deeds alone, and by that 
judgment once delivered take their places 
high or low in the scroll of English his- 
tory. It is because, wittingly or instinc- 
tively, they realize this, as the King 
realized it before them, that they are now 
approaching their task with a hesitancy, 
if you will, certainly with a sense of re- 
sponsibility, which drives those extremists 
who hoped such handsome hecatombs 
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from their advent to power. The agita- 
tor, become dictator, realizes the limita- 
tions of the possible as deeply as he who 
has for long generations been trained in 
the science of government. 

Snobbish the English may be and are, 
as witness the fulsome outbursts in the 
“stunt” press, which certainly could have 
occurred in no other country in the 
world, at the sight of all the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men devoting 
themselves to the service of those who 
yesterday stood humbly by the roadside 
to see them pass. But snobbishness is 
one of the driving wheels of human na- 
ture—yes, even in republics—and _per- 
haps not the most unworthy. At least 
we may be sure that there are no snobs 
in Moscow, or there would be fewer 
blood-stains on the pavements. 

That a Labor Government of the Eng- 
lish model does not mean Red revolution 
is, then, obvious enough. What is less 
so, though equally true, is that, should it 
hold office for any appreciable time either 
as at present constituted or after the next 
general election, it will inevitably become 
the most conservative—reactionary, if 
you will—of the three great political par- 
ties. Such has been the lesson of all 


English history. Power, concentrated at 
first in the hands of the monarch, pro- 
gressed steadily downwards by regular 
steps through those of the feudal baron- 
age, the great landholders, industrialists, 
and the upper middle class, until to-day 
the smaller bourgeoisie is supreme. Each 
starting under the guise of progress, if 
not of revolution—you may be sure that 
King John regarded the Magna Charta 
barons quite as unfavorably as does Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald the Glasgow ex- 
tremists to-day—each having gained its 
desires, settled down to enjoy them. 
Each left others to pass it in the race 
and, while no wit changing its opinions, 
gradually passed backwards through all 
the grades from progressive to reaction- 
ist. It is characteristic of the present 
so-called Labor Government that it evi- 
dences this inevitable trend more quickly 
than has ever been the case hitherto. 
The baronage did not lose their reputa- 
tion for leading the nation for two cen- 
turies and a half when the Wars of the 
Roses finally destroyed them. The in- 
dustrialists held their place in the van 
for nearly three-quarters of a century. 
Mr. MacDonald has not been in power 
six months, yet already Liberals and 
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Conservatives alike, to say nothing of his 
own left wing, are united in attacking 
him for hidebound conservatism in hous- 
ing, armaments, unemployment, or what 
you will. As the almost inevitable crush- 
ing out of the old Liberals between the 
upper and the nether millstone will prob- 
ably insure the return of the Conserva- 
tives at the next election, this progress 
may be slackened. Whether or not, we 
may be very sure that in very much less 
than half a century what is now called 
“Labor” will be struggling desperately to 
hold back the nation from experiments in 
progress which its more timid supporters 
fear may threaten their class and indi- 
vidual prosperity. 

When that day comes, we may also be 
sure that a tactful monarch will be wel- 
coming Comrade Wullie MacNab and 
Geordie MacTavish at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, gently chiding them for the lack of 
democracy shown in their bushy beards 
and scarlet neckties, and thereby gaining 
from them a devotion no wit less abso- 
lute than had Lord Stafford for King 
Charles I, Lord Melbourne for Queen 
Victoria, or Mr. (later perhaps Earl) 
Ramsay MacDonald and his Ministers 
for the “kenning” man George Windsor. 


Tokyo Vignettes 


Some Impressions of a Non-Exclusive but Discriminating 


OWN the steep grade of an 
1D Azabu-ku street comes a bicycle 
boy at full speed, hauling behind 
his wheel a trailer loaded with mixed 
groceries for delivery. About half-way 
down the hill, a dash of caution affecting 
his youthful exuberance, he tries to slow 
up in order to make the right-angle turn 
into a side-street. But at that most 
needful moment his coaster brake fails to 
work, and the whole convoy is precipi- 
tated full tilt into the side of the nearest 
shop. 

With instinctive skill, the boy deflects 
his wheel just in time to make a glancing 
instead of a head-on collision, and then 
he and his groceries are catapulted 
helter-skelter into the street. The boy 
is spread out in the air like an avenging 
angel over Egypt, but the glimpse one 
gets of his face and his flying young 
body is unforgetable—even while he is 
falling that boy is getting up. His mind 
and senses are possessed with recovery, 
not with disaster. His whole physical 


Wanderer in Japan 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


and moral being anticipates, adapts itself 
to the next move. He is going on. 

Hardly does he touch the ground, so 
promptly he rolls over and regains his 
feet, and with a laugh goes after his 
scattered marketing, unconscious that he 
is demonstrating a typical cross-section 
of resolute young Japan. 


__— the gate from General 
Nogi’s house, which now is a na- 
tional shrine, three men pass silently. 
The civilian clothes they wear cannot 
conceal the unmistakable signs of long 
military training. The soldier is eloquent 
in their bearing and movement; their 
weather-beaten faces are etched with the 
fine lines of discipline and hardships and 
dangers overcome. But each strong face, 
eyes bent upon the ground, is drawn now 
with the effect of deep emotion held in 
restraint. At the gate they turn and walk 
together down the street without a word. 
Soon they reach the corner where the 
road dips down, whence there is a last 


view of the white memorial column 
standing inside Nogi’s humble compound. 

And there the three men pause, and 
stand and slowly uncover and bow their 
heads in a parting reverence to their old 
commander, to the great general who 
took his life because he could not live 
for sorrowing over the brave lives of his 
countrymen who had been sacrificed in 
their thousands under his command. 
Motor cars and trams go noisily by. 
Children flock past, laughing, from the 
neighboring school. Carts drawn by 
bulls and horses and men creak and rat- 
tle over the roadway. Rickisha-men 
shout warnings unheeded. There in the 
sunshine, bareheaded and upright, ob- 
livious of all about them, stand Nogi’s 
veterans at salute. 

“Hail and farewell!” 


ie is Saturday night at the Imperial 
Hotel, a caravanserai by Maxfield 
Parrish out of the “Arabian Nights”— 
more like a dream than a waking reality, 
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except that it is easier to find your way 
in the dream than in the hotel—and the 
regular Saturday-night dinner dance is 
on. In the high-arched dining-room 
every table is taken, even back into the 
sequestered alcoves where it is difficult 
to see and be seen, and dancers are 
massed in the cleared space in the center, 
where they jostle and squirm and wrestle 
and gyrate and bump in approximate ca- 
dence with the noise of a conscientious 
Japanese jazz orchestra stationed in the 
balcony; a patient, very weary jazz 
orchestra, which time after time, even 
unto the seventh degree, responds to the 
encores of the insatiable jazzers below. 

The arched openings of the balcony, 
which reaches, partly inclosed and partly 
under the sky, completely around the 
dining-dance room, are crowded with 
lookers-on, most of them Japanese 
women and girls in their graceful na- 
tional dress, and they seem to look down 
with wistful expressions upon the antics 
of their sisters below, who, in kimonos or 
European clothes, their pretty ears con- 
cealed by absurd ear-tabs of their own 
hair in conformity with Western styles, 
are showing as much agility in the im- 
ported dances as though born to them. 
Little the onlookers understand how 
much more lovely they themselves ap- 
pear. The wrestling down below goes 
appropriately with the new motor cars, 
the American movie films, the “Sheik” 
substitutes for music. 

Among the rest a Japanese gentleman 
in evening dress stands with his little 
daughter, enthralled. He looks a person 
of consequence, dignified though very 
short. His little daughter’s head is 
almost on a level with his own, though 
she cannot be more than fourteen years 
old. Her short skirts reveal a pair of 
sturdy legs in black silk stockings and 
her black silky hair hangs in a long 
European braid, tied with a broad rib- 
bon, down the back of her white “middy” 
blouse. When the weary orchestra stops 
to get its breath and change its music, 
they stand, these two, with the rest, look- 
ing down on the stock exchange below. 
But every time the band begins with a 
new dance measure father and daughter 
move off, expressions of entire content 
upon their faces, dancing perfectly to- 
gether all the way, tirelessly through each 
dance with its interminable encores, back 
and forth across the shadows of the un- 
occupied balcony floor. 


A= the Imperial there’s a touch of 

“guilty glorious Babylon.” The 
Yamamura “residential hotel” is tout @ 
fait Japan. In the dining-room mine 
host, in his silk kimono, throws dice 
for ante-prandial cocktails with his poly- 
glot guests. There is the Yorkshire engi- 
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** Camp Woods ’’—all that is left of the American Embassy in Tokyo. 


The flag 


flies each day from the stump of the old staff over the tents where the Embassy 
servants and employees are camped 


necr who has camped in the mouth of the 
Khyber and been sniped by Afghans, and 
says “rupees” instead of “yen” because 
of a previous condition of long servitude 
in Bombay. He gets four sixes in two 
throws—above the average at the Yama- 
mura—and forthwith passes the dice-box 
to his neighbor, a Russian who has been 
on speaking terms with the Imperial 
Ballet under the Czar in Petersburg and 
calls the erstwhile lovely Karsavina by 
her nickname. But he has no luck with 
the dice, and slams the box temperamen- 
tally down on the bar in front of the 
bland Secretary of the Swedish Legation, 
a graduate of Oxford, who is a great 
sailor of racing sloops at home in Stock- 
holm. Four fives is the best he can do. 
Then comes the turn of the Scotch 
motor-car salesman, with a “burr” in his 
speech as refreshing as a northwest wind 
on an August day. This boy fought the 
Turk at Gallipoli and in Mesopotamia— 
“Mess Pot,” he calls it, in alluding to 
the sizzling valley of the Tigris-Euphra- 
tes—and carries a silver plate under 
his curly hair where they trepanned him 
at the hospital in Malta. The Polish ex- 
aviator, descended out of the air now to 
accountancy in a Japanese firm, throws 
five fives and goes out on the first round. 


Up and down the bar the dice-box 
travels, with a running accompaniment 
of several kinds of English, until eventu- 
ally mine host, amid great laughter, is 
eventually “stuck.” An excellent sports- 
man, he takes his defeat smiling. “Tin 
roof,” says the Bombay engineer, mean- 
ing that this round is “on the house.” 

At their several individual tables the 
other guests eat their excellent dinner, 
cooked by a Japanese chef who learned 
his trade during twenty years in Paris, 
and smile indulgently at the progress of 
the play. The Brazilian Consul is 
screened by his outspread “Japan Times,” 
the back page of which his lovely daugh- 
ter reads meanwhile. The Minister from 
Finland—who is the image of Kipling— 
gravely sips his tea. Two smug British 
clerks eat and drink and preserve silence 
correctly together. The stout Austrian 
milliner and her slender Japanese assist- 
ant talk in low, animated tones, the 
American journalist in his corner reads 
home letters, and “Tommy-San,” most 
remarkable of waiters, pounding around 
on his O’Sullivan heels, anticipates and 
meets the needs of all. 

Content is the motif of that room, 
non-exclusive and undiscriminating. Self- 
respecting and mutually respectful, these 
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humans, differing only in the unessential 
trappings of life, get along harmoniously 
day by day on the unconscious working 
basis of the Golden Rule. 


HE nocturnal streets of Kojimachi-ku 
are silent under the stars in a velvet 
June sky. Right and left loom the mas- 
sive medieval walls of Yedo, made of 
huge blocks of stone, surmounted by the 
tops of trees which grow within the 
hidden confines of palaces. The noises of 
the city, subdued to a monotone, come 
faintly from far away. 

Now ahead on the darkness of the 
ravine-like street falls gently, like an 
autumn leaf on still water, the clear note 
of a flute. But this is not the minor 
complaint of a Japanese instrument. 
Silver clear comes the music, in melody 
sure and strong and sweet, like the reed 
of the Great God Pan, “plucked from the 
reeds in the river.” “Samson et Delilah” 
first, and then, with a sudden shift, 
“Suwanee River;” a pause, followed by 
exotic ‘““La Paloma,” the alien airs trans- 
forming the shadowy Tokyo street to 
adventurous ways in other foreign lands. 
Nearer and nearer comes the hidden min- 
strel, until, under the yellow glow of a 
low-power Mazda bulb, he passes on his 
way, a Japanese boy in his floating ki- 
mono skirts and flapping slippers, his 
student’s cap on the back of his head, 
whistling himself homeward through the 
night. 


HE Diet is in session on this fateful 

first of July. The members of the 
House and visitors as they enter pass one 
by one through a narrow chute where 
each one is searched by two policemen 
for concealed weapons. Policemen line 
the back of the chamber and are posted 
in the front and rear of every gallery. 
Every seat on the floor is taken. The 
galleries are jammed this hot day to 
suffocation. 

The bamboo hanging curtain at the 
back of the rostrum lifts,and the Speaker 
enters and takes his place on a kind of 
throne, his secretary in a lower chair 
beside him. After a moment the curtain 
lifts again, and the Cabinet, headed by 
Viscount Kato, file through and take 
their places. The curtain hangs so low 
that each person entering seems to be 
making an obeisance to the House. The 
Cabinet sit to right and left of the 
Speaker’s throne in the front row of the 
raised platform, thus confronting, point 
blank, the fan-shaped rows of the seated 
members. The Premier sits first upon 
the right, flanked in order by Mr. Shide- 
hara, the new Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who in that capacity is to make 
his maiden speech; by Mr. Hamagouchi, 
the Finance Minister, and General Ugaki, 


the Minister of War, who, in full uni- 
form, glowers from behind a pillar. First 
on the left looms the huge frame of 
Takahashi, head of the Seiukai, a man 
with a Monte Cristo biography who 
looks like a prosperous British squire or 
an American banker of the older school. 
He moves with informal ease, hands in 
trousers pockets, and as the speaking 
progresses closes his eyes and lets his 
chin subside upon an enormous expanse 
of white waistcoat. The other Cabinet 
officers sit at his left, the slight figure 
and intensely Asiatic face of Mr. Inukai, 
Minister of Communications, standing 
out from his more European colleagues. 

The Cabinet are all in semi-formal 
dress, but the members of the House 
wear every conceivable combination of 
European and Japanese clothing. Not 
many kimonos are in evidence; here and 
there a man keeps cool in flannel or 
pongee or pure white duck. Everywhere, 
on the floor and in the galleries, fans are 
constantly moving like the wind across a 
wheat field. The attention is very close, 
the applause prompt but brief. 

The Premier rises to make his ad- 
dress, the outline of the policy of the 
new Government, long awaited. He 
seems singularly humble in manner for 
so strong and independent a character. 
He reads his address with bent head from 
a manuscript which he unrolls from right 
to left. His voice is indistinct, casual, 
calm. Immediately in front of him the 
stenographers come and go in relays of 
two, taking down his utterance in English 
shorthand. Intent upon his message, his 
face is grave and noble in its sincerity. 
Row upon row his hearers listen with 
faces alert, intelligent, finely drawn and 
molded. 


M«* way to the Gaimusho (Foreign 
Office) takes me past the ruined 
inclosure of the old American Embassy 
at Enokizaka-machi, Akasaka-ku. The 
encampment of the few marines and 
Embassy servants on the grounds has 
given the place the post-earthquake name 
of “Camp Woods,” in memory of the 
late much-loved Ambassador of the 
United States. On the broken staff 
which rises among the khaki-colored 
tents I notice that the flag is not flying 
to-day, as always before. Tact possibly, 
I reflect, on this dreaded first day of 
July, when the hated Exclusion Law goes 
into effect, but rather ignoble tact at that. 

As we reach the bottom of the hill and 
the coolie steps out in his long gear 
again, I notice a lot of people running in 
one direction, men who look as though 
they suddenly had abandoned indoor 
jobs, women, many children—all looking 
and pointing in the same direction. The 
police box at the corner is empty and 
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white-uniformed figures of policemen are 
running up the cross-street near the 
Tokyo Club, a hundred yards away. 

Undoubtedly some “incident” has 
taken place, one of the many anticipated 
for this day of demonstration and na- 
tional humiliation. But it will be in the 
afternoon paper or in to-morrow’s “Ad- 
vertiser.” 

Half an hour later at the Gaimusho a 
white-faced secretary passes hurriedly 
through our conference room on his way 
to the chief’s office. 

“Have you heard?” he says. ‘The 
affair at the Embassy? Most unfortu- 
nately, one of our people, some student 
or irresponsible person it must be, has 
cut down the American flag from the 
flagpole and taken it away with him.” 

Time the obliterator, time the re- 
storer. Yesterday afternoon was electric, 
as though thunder clouds hung over 
Tokyo. To-day again in my rickisha I 
roll down past the old Embassy com- 
pound, heading for the Imperial Hotel. 
A cordon of white-coated police sur- 
rounds it, looking like pillars in a colon- 
nade or fence-posts in a barrier from 
which the rails have disappeared. The 
old flag that was cut down yesterday 
was a soiled small affair, altogether out 
of proportion to its staff. Now the whole 
top of the staff is draped, this breezeless 
afternoon, in an enormous flag whose 
limp folds hang half-way to the ground. 
My rickisha coolie, without slackening 
his pace, looks around at me and grins. 
On top of an adjoining ruin kneel three 
Japanese photographers, with a police- 
man over them, shooting up the new 
Stars and Stripes with their machine- 
gun cameras. And in the meantime Mr. 
Foreign Minister Shidehara has called 
upon Mr. Chargé (not Charge, as the 
reporters print it) d’Affaires Caffrey at 
the offices of the American Embassy in 
the Imperial Hotel, where they have been 
since the earthquake, and in the name 
of the Imperial Government apologized 
for the incident. All the Tokyo vernacu- 
lar newspapers, censored to uniformity, 
run non-sensational accounts of the af- 
fair—such is the discipline of this nation 
—the newly appointed Chief of Police 
has handed in his resignation, and we are 
hoping that the Hearst papers will be- 
have. Time the adjuster! 

Ah, yes; but the American flag has 
been cut down by a Japanese, and most 
of the public only read the head-lines. 
Congress began this thing when the 
waters were untroubled. And every in- 
cident, no matter how trivial or insignifi- 
cant in truth, will pile up the resentment 
and increase the estrangement between 
peoples who really want to be friends and 
were friends. 

Tokyo, Independence Day, July 4, 1924. 
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General Electric Company 


An Electric Spark Fourteen Feet Long 


High-voltage experiments in the laboratory are necessary adjuncts of the gigantic power developments 


HE electrical engineer needs no 

statue in a public square, no 

niche in the Hall of Fame, be- 

cause he is building to himself, with no 

egotistical purpose, more impressive 

monuments than any triumphal arch or 
rostrate column in the world. 

There is the stuff of odes and epics in 
these establishments where man is exert- 
ing the strength of the lightning. The 
profound influence they exercise upon 
public affairs, upon the economic adjust- 
ments of nations, makes them objects of 
absorbing interest to every enlightened 
observer. 

An accident of language has hindered 
their adequate appraisal. It is a pity 
Watt chose equine rather than human 
labor to measure the capacity of his pio- 
neer steam-engine. If it were customary 
to express the performance of electrical 
plants in man-power instead of horse- 
power, the statistics concerning them 
would have a more vital meaning. 

Niagara, we are told, is yielding useful 
energy at the rate of 650,000 horse- 
power. This is far less to the point than 
the fact that it is doing the work of thir- 
teen million men. At this one spot on 
the map tireless machinery yearly re- 
lieves mankind of a vastly greater sum 
total of slavish toil than it took to rear 
the Pyramids. 

CHARLES FItzHUGH TALMAN, 


illustrated on this and the opposite page 
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Southern California Edison Company 


A Line that Carries 220,000 Volts 


This steel tower, with its long strings of insulators supporting the transmission lines, 
helps us to sense the mightiness of the latest electrical undertakings in California. In 
1900 the highest voltage used on power lines was 40,000. Up to five years ago the 
maximum was 150,000. Now two companies in California are transmitting current 
hundreds of miles at 220,000 volts. The line here shown is part of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company’s Big Creek project, which utilizes water from the melting 
snows of the high Sierras to generate electricity. When the whole system of this 
company is completed, about 1935, it will supply 1,400,000 horse-power of electrical 
energy and will have cost about $325,000,000 
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General Electric Company 
A Man-Made Cataract Rivaling Niagara 


Electrical engineers are not content to harness ready-made waterfalls. In utilizing mountain streams for power purposes 

it is a common practice to build great dams in order to obtain a sufficient head and continuous supply of water. This 

picture shows the Long Lake station of the Washington Water Power Company, on the Spokane River, one of tbe plants 

supplying power to the electrified sections of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway. The water pouring over 

the spillway of this dam forms a cataract 170 feet high—a greater height than Niagara—and backs up the water for 23 
miles. The power-house is seen around the bend of the river, to the right 
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Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


Generating Electricity at a Coal Mine 





Mouth-of-mine power plants have been much talked about, but are still comparatively uncommon. The most celebrated 

one, here shown, is the Springdale plant of the West Penn Power Company, near Pittsburgh, erected during the war with 

the aid of the Government in order to facilitate the production of war materials in the Pittsburgh district and diminish 

the amount of coal carried by the railroad. The tall structure to the left is the head-frame and tipple at the top of the 

mine shaft. Here the coal is hoisted out of the mine, crushed and screened, and then carried by belt conveyors into 
the power-house 























Some day the air may be spotted with air yachts very much like these United States Navy blimps 


Why Not the Blimp P 


r NHE summer of 1918, a fine hazy 
day off the south coast of Ire- 
land. The destroyer on whose 

bridge I stand is strolling at twenty knots 
to keep her date with an outward convoy 
off Liverpool, when out of the blue sky 
on the port hand a fusiform shape springs 
into view. Indeed, it is already so near 
that our Old Man says hard things to the 
lookouts for failing to spot it before. 

We are amazed at the ease with which 
the dirigible overtakes us, but our amaze- 
ment changes to admiration when her 
pilot steadies her on a course parallel to 
our own and, dipping gracefully to a 
position perhaps a hundred feet above 
our mastheads and a little to windward, 
keeps pace with us while his crew pro- 
ceeds to semaphore a message. 

“Have spotted enemy submarine lying 
on bottom inshore; will lead you to her,” 
he says—or words to that effect. 

Our reply is a foregone conclusion, 
and without waiting even to receive it 
the “blimp” (as this type of small, non- 
rigid airship is called) heads for the dis- 
tant blue hills and makes knots. Al- 
though she has a head wind of 15 knots 
to buck and we are running now with 
all four ‘“‘cans” lit off, she leaves us astern 
as if we were anchored. 

Arriving inshore, we discover two sister 
blimps circling leisurely to mark the place 
where Fritz is lying at rest 150 feet below 
the surface. One of them drops a smoke 
bomb to show us the exact spot, and we 
rush over it and start letting go the 
deadly depth charges. 

Now this is not told in an attempt to 
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By JOHN T. ROWLAND 





** Any one who is sufficiently 
alert to handle an old-time 
Cape Cod. catboat  single- 
handed,” says Mr. Rowland, 
“would probably have little 
difficulty with a small blimp.” 











glorify what was, after all, an inglorious 
episode in modern naval warfare, but 
rather to illustrate the surprising practi- 
cality of the blimp. We had a further 
demonstration of it half an hour later. 
The bombing ended, I was ordered out 
in a small boat to collect a sample of the 
oil which by this time was bubbling 
copiously to the surface. While engaged 
in this duty we in the boat were startled 
to hear the gentle purr of a motor over- 
head, and looked up to see the smallest 
of the three blimps so near that with a 
long fishing-pole we could have touched 
the bottom of her car. She held herself 
almost motionless against the light 
breeze, so that the three men on board 
leaned over the side and chatted with us 
as though they were in another boat. 

“Say,” exclaimed my coxswain, “that 
thing’s a regular ship! If I ever go up 
in the air, that’s the sort of craft for 
mine.” 


| Se years, to the day, after the epi- 
sode just related a different sort of 
transportation was claiming my earnest, 
if unhappy, attention. The road which I 
had been following for some hours north- 
ward through the Connecticut hills had 


“struck bottom,” and that bottom con- 
sisted alternately of glacial boulders and 
soft mud. Fine holding ground for an 
anchor the latter would have been, but 
my justly exasperated flivver required no 
mud-hook to keep her from dragging; it 
took a jack and half a dozen fence rails 
to get her out! 

And then, while Lizzie and I were 
crawling painfully up to the crest of the 
next awesome granite swell, I looked out 
across the lovely valley which stretched 
ahead as far as one could see, like some 
noble strait, and imagined myself floating 
serenely down it ina blimp. Lizzie read 
my mind, and balked on the spot. 


1" be candid, I am one of those to 

whom the airplane has never greatly 
appealed as a means of seeing the coun- 
try. Its ways are too sudden and aloof. It 
savors of the character of an impetuous 
Irish hunter that would rather crack his 
fore legs on a six-foot stone fence than 
jog through the fields and permit me to 
let down the bars. It lacks composure 
and has never attuned itself to the inti- 
macies of hill and dale. But the blimp— 
well, from what I have seen it occurs to 
me that there we have perhaps the future 
touring car of the air. 

This remark would probably sound 
trite in England, where on any fine day 
during the war a blimp or two could be 
seen in the air by an observer near the 
coast, but in this country, with its sur- 
prising backwardness in matters aeronau- 
tical, the idea seems to prevail that the 
airplane is the only practical form of air- 
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craft—with the huge, rigid type of dirigi- 
ble perhaps running a very poor and un- 
certain second. Indeed, when you say 
“dirigible” to any hundred Americans 
ninety-nine of them picture at once an 
immense fabric like the British R-23 or 
our own Shenandoah. This is the type 
developed by Count Zeppelin and 
brought by him to a high stage of 
perfection even before the war. Its 
essential characteristic is a rigid frame- 
work of marvelous strength and light- 
ness and exceedingly intricate design. 
But here we are dealing with a ship, a 
huge liner which for structural reasons 
cannot be duplicated on a smaller scale. 
Like its prototype of the sea, it must give 
solid land a wide berth and choose its 
harbors with the greatest circumspection. 
Even more than the airplane it is depen- 
dent upon auxiliary equipment in the 
way of landing-fields and housing. There 
is nothing informal about the “rigid.” 

While this type is unquestionably the 
last word in airship design, it is not by 
any means the whole story. The blimp 
bears very much the same relation to the 
rigid that a power boat does to a 
steamship. The name is slang, of Brit- 
ish naval origin, and that in itself be- 
tokens intimacy. Briefly described, the 
blimp consists of a non-rigid fish-shaped 
gas-bag carrying a car in which is located 
the propelling machinery. The car, of 
course, also contains the crew and what- 
ever accommodations may be provided 
for their comfort. Originally it was open, 
but in some of the more recent British 
models a portion is housed in like the 
fuselage of the big passenger planes. Pro- 
pulsion is achieved by one or a pair of 
ordinary airplane motors driving propel- 
lers of rather less pitch, as is required by 
the slower speed at which a blimp pro- 
ceeds. The motors, however, are in the 
car and readily accessible to the opera- 
tor, instead of being suspended from the 
gas-bag in separate gondolas, as in the 
larger rigids. Thus control is centralized 
and made a one-man operation. Any one 
who is sufficiently alert to handle an old- 
time Cape Cod catboat single-handed 
would probably have little difficulty with 
a small blimp. 


[ seems indisputable that Americans 
are making a great mistake in ignoring 
the existence of this type of relatively 
small, compact, and handy aircraft. But 
before discussing the uses to which they 
may be put it would be well to disarm 
objectors by stating in categorical form 
some of their achievements. I have 
spoken of the machine developed by the 
British navy and have given a concrete 
example, as an eye-witness, of its capa- 
bilities. The following quotation from 
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the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica refers to the same subject: 

“As indicating the regularity of the 
patrols, it is interesting that in 1918 from 
January to November there were only 
eight days on which there was no airship 
patrol. As showing the life of a ship, 
that of Coastal No. 9 at her patrol sta- 
tion in Cornwall may be quoted. She 
was inflated on July 1, 1916, and deflated 
on September 14, 1918. During these 805 
days she flew 2,500 hr., or an average of 
3 hr. 6 min. per day, over the whole pe- 
riod.” ‘The italics are mine. 

This is brief and enlightening, but some 
further interesting facts may be gleaned 
from a table subjoined to the article just 
quoted. The Coastal type of non-rigid 
to which No. 9 belonged was 196 feet 
long, had a useful lift of .9 ton, and was 
propelled by two engines aggregating 330 
horse-power. She had a maximum speed 
(in still air) of 40 knots (46 statute 
miles) and a cruising radius of 19 hours 
at that speed. In other words, she could 
go 874 miles—or from New York to 
Cleveland, Ohio, and return—without 
stopping for gas; and could make the 
round trip, if pressed, in 22 hours 
“steaming.” This example assumes, of 
course, a flight in which the wind does 
not enter either as an aid or a deterrent. 

As opposed to this it may be objected 
that air currents do, as a matter of fact, 
either help or hinder, and that their 
effect, when contrary, is apt to be more 
detrimental than their aid is helpful. No 
doubt this is true, as is also the fact that 
a severe storm is apt to work havoc with 
a blimp; yet that record of ten months of 
air patrols over the coast of Britain, with 
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only eight days when the ships could not 
go up, seems very impressive to me, for 
I have a poignant remembrance of the 
sort of weather we suffered even in a de- 
stroyer. There were surely that many 
days when the average steamship could 
hardly make headway at sea, yet no one 
presumes to advance that as a reason for 
not building ships! 

And now as to the side of practical 
utility. The Coastal type just described 
was the largest non-rigid built by the 
British navy during the war. It is so far 
outclassed by the airplane in speed and 
by the great rigid dirigible in carrying 
power that there seems little place for it 
in commercial development. But pre- 
cisely the same thing was true of the 
automobile twenty-five years ago. Many 
of us who have only a sprinkling of gray 
hairs among the brown remember well 
the day when the wiseacres turned up 
their noses at automobile building as an 
industry. Every “solid business man” 
pointed to the fact that the “auto” could 
never surpass the express train for sus- 
tained speed or the freight train for ca- 
pacity, and gave it as his opinion that an 
industry which depended solely upon a 
demand for “pleasure cars” for its sup- 
port was not worthy of serious consid- 
eration. 


| = the automobile, the blimp may be 


a widener of horizons. Granted that 
she cannot attain the same air mastery as 
either the great rigid or the plane—what 
of it? Is not the very charm of a sailing 
yacht the fact that her crew must be for- 
ever on their mettle to outwit wind and 
weather? What real sailor takes any 

















‘* Perhaps the future touring car of the air.’’ 


This happens, however, to be a 


Navy blimp ready for a flight 
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pleasure in a steamer? Similarly the very 
limitations of a blimp, combined with her 
capabilities, hold out at once a challenge 
and a lure. And in this combination re- 
sides the soul of sport. To start out ona 
fine day and sail over some enchanting 
stretch of country at a moderate speed 
so that one can see and enjoy it, to shut 
off the motor and drift, or remain mo- 
tionless for a while above some lovely 
valley or arm of the sea, and then resume 
the journey at will and at the speed de- 
sired—here surely is a dream come true. 
Who, being a sailor born or bred, does 
not thrill at the very thought? 

The question is not how large and 
powerful a blimp can be built, but how 
small and cheap. Figures on cost are 
very difficult to obtain, since the develop- 
ment has been so largely a governmental 
one, but so far as the actual construction 
is concerned there seems no reason why it 
should not compare favorably, from the 
buyer’s view-point, with that of sailing 
yachts of equal over-all length. The only 
really expensive thing is the envelope, 
and when this is standardized and 
manufactured commercially it should 
certainly not be so costly as a fabric of 
wood and metal. The smaller British 
naval blimps, with a capacity for only 
three men, flew successfully and required 
engines of very moderate power. Leak- 


age of gas has been reduced to a mini- 
mum and danger of fire or explosion 
rendered practically nil; it may be made 
entirely so by inflation with helium, of 
which this country possesses the sole 
available supply—unfortunately, not yet 
available commercially, but that is a dis- 
ability which time and the demand must 
overcome. 

There is to-day no dearth of data on 
airship construction, but for the non- 
technically minded (and especially for 
the sportsman) a far more interesting 
field of study and experimentation lies in 
the actual management and navigation of 
his craft—the “seamanship” of the air. 
And this is a field in which one may still 
be a pioneer. To a sailor the most fasci- 
nating part of Count Zeppelin’s experi- 
ments are the problems of pilotage which 
were worked out. Air pilots soon discov- 
ered that currents were a matter to be 
seriously reckoned with; the choice of 
flying level or even of a route might be 
so made as to turn a head wind into a 
fair one; a thunder-storm in one valley 
might be avoided by crossing over to an- 
other which ran parallel to it; a heavy 
cloud bank on the windward side of a 
ridge exchanged for clear weather under 
its lee, and so on without end. 

All the problems of sea navigation are 
presented unsolved or only partially 
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solved, and in a vastly more complicated 


form, to the enthusiast in this new ocean - 


of the air. The coasts of America have 
been charted for surface ships and their 
hidden dangers of reef and current put 
upon a map, but the whole extent of the 
continent still lies fallow under the keel 
of the aeronaut; and if America is to 
overtake Europe in the use of lighter- 
than-air craft it will need more than the 
efforts of a few devoted military and 
naval aerographers to do it. Every flight 
made by an airship adds new data, and 
such data may be of inestimable value to 
the Nation at no very distant date. 

If I have seemed to slight our own 
Navy in this brief account, it is only be- 
cause I have chosen to take examples 
from things which I have seen. As a 
matter of fact, the Navy has great 
achievements to its credit in lighter-than- 
air navigation. Its present policy seems 
to favor the big rigids, for which there 
are doubtless sound military reasons; yet 
the fact remains that the most of its ex- 
perimentation and training has been done 
with blimps. Some day the story of this 
branch of the service may be written, and 
it will add fresh luster to naval annals. 
Suffice it here to call attention to the fact 
that the pictures which illustrate this 
article are photographs of United States 
Navy blimps. 


Bryan, Radio, and Religion 


By FREDERICK HALL 


At least one ‘ listener-in’’ has found a resemblance between two very different 
men—William J. Bryan and Robert G. Ingersoll. 
something more than the fact that both bear the title Colonel 


SHORT time ago the latest mar- 
A vel of that science which is in 

some quarters so deeply dis- 
trusted brought the Hon. William Jen- 
nings Bryan and me into a closer inti- 
macy than would a few years ago have 
been possible or easily imaginable. He 
was addressing a Southern audience upon 
the theme “Is the Bible True?” while I 
in slippered ease at my own fireside, five 
hundred miles away, was hearing per- 
fectly every word that he said. The 
knowledge of who Mr. Bryan is may, I 
suppose, be safely assumed. That his 
effect upon me may be judged, I may 
be briefly introduced as a _ country 
storekeeper; of lectures and sermons I 
am the ultimate consumer; I might even 
pass for that oft-cited individual the man 
in the street. Further, let me add that I 
am a member of a Christian church, have 


not been corrupted by a college educa- 
tion, and, while not of Mr. Bryan’s po- 
litical faith, have certainly no prejudices 
against him; indeed, I own myself deeply 
in his debt, for his services to the cause 
of National prohibition. 

One blessed privilege of the radio fan 
is that of being able to quit an audience 
without offending a speaker or disturbing 
a neighbor; but, having tuned in, I 
listened with enjoyment until the end. 
for Mr. Bryan’s address was clear, witty. 
eloquent, and bore the impress of con- 
viction. But he disappointed me, and, 
in part at least, because he said far less 
than I had hoped he would about his 
theme, though it was doubtless good 
strategy not to stand upon the de- 
fensive, but to sally forth to meet 
the invader, hurling upon those who 
questioned the Bible’s truth the thun- 


The resemblance is 


ders of his eloquence, the lightnings 
of his wit. 

A chosen champion, doing valiant bat- 
tle with the forces of unrighteousness, he 
must have appeared to many of his 
hearers; but as I listened I found my- 
self haunted by a disquieting memory of 
something similar yet widely different. 
Some other brilliant man had in like 
manner spoken upon religious themes, 
though with other purpose, and when at 
last I brought together these vague and 
scattered wisps of recollection I was sur- 
prised to find that the man of whom I 
was thinking was the late Robert G. 
Ingersoll.. Neither would, I fear, be 
complimented by the comparison, yet I 
cannot but feel that the resemblance is 
striking. Trained special pleaders both, 
armed to the teeth with wit, humor, 
eloquence; dazzlingly swift in thrust and 
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Colonel Bryan at the microphone 


recovery; both with sympathctic, far- 
reaching voices, commanding the foun- 
tains of tears and laughter; and both 
clearly visualizing, and making their 
hearers visualize, a strong, destructive, 
militant adversary. Colonel Ingersoll’s 
foe was orthodoxy; Mr. Bryan’s appears 
to be the evolutionist and the colleges; 
but with both we look, alas! in vain for 
a clear-eyed, humble, reverent attitude 
toward truth. It is recorded that he who 
seeks shall find and that he who asks 
shall receive, but Mr. Bryan neither 
seeks nor asks; and Colonel Ingersoll 
neither asked nor sought—they both 
“knock.” And knocking of this sort sel- 
dom brings illumination. As an exhibition 
of dialectic skill it is entertaining; other- 
wise it leaves a man like me untouched— 
especially when removed many miles 
from the speaker’s magnetic presence. 
Thousands of men value the Bible to- 
day no less, I believe, than did their 
fathers, yet view the truth of the Bible 
as something quite different from what it 


was to an earlier generation and what it 
appears to be to Mr. Bryan. One man I 
once knew was so literal-minded that he 
maintained that the creation hymn of the 
morning stars was audible or ever there 
were ears to hear it, and found support 
for his interpretation in the Pythagorean 
theory (I think it is Pythagorean) of the 
music of the spheres. I have never yet 
met any man so literal-minded as to 
maintain the exact truth of the similar 
Scripture which speaks of the floods clap- 
ping their hands. That is poetic, of 
course. But the admission that, while 
one Biblical sentence must be taken as 
literally true, another may be construed 
as true in a poetic sense only, opens the 
door upon a vast field of interpretation, a 
field demanding exploration and survey, 
and in which the ultimate authority must 
come (orso to the average man it would 
seem) from explorers and surveyors. 

The Bible, simply because it is bound 
in one cover, continues for many people 
to be one book. Yet it needs no sort of 
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special training to recognize that it is not 
a book. Matthew is a book, Ruth is a 
book, The Song of Solomon is a book; 
but the Bible is a literature. And it 
needs no sort of special training to recog- 
nize that this literature contains writings 
of many diverse sorts. Science (the 
science of the times in which it was writ- 
ten; what other science could it con- 
tain?), Orientalisms (the local color of 
the lands in which it was written), his- 
tory, biography, poetry, drama, folk- 
lore—all these things and many more are 
to be found there, and men like me, with 
little specialized knowledge, cannot but 
feel that in a case of history or folk-lore 
the historian and the folk-lorist ought to 
be welcomed rather than warned off; and 
that in criticising their findings or those 
of other specialists wit and eloquence are 
somewhat beside the mark. We feel, 
some of us, as about the tariff, that it is 
a tragic mistake to have made it a matter 
of common controversy. The truth of 
the Bible should be taken out of religious 
politics, and the vast number of technical 
questions which it involves (some of 
them important and some, we thin, 
quite trivial) should be passed upon by 
a board of impartial, qualified experts. 

We value eloquence and wit, but in 
deciding some matters we find them con- 
fusing rather than enlightening. To 
discomfit an adversary is by no means 
the same thing as to answer fully and 
candidly a complicated question; a very 
good illustration of Mr. Bryan’s serving 
as a case in point, since nothing at all is 
proved by it, yet no opponent could hope 
to answer it without courting the jeers of 
the groundlings. Witness the illustra- 
tion: he himself, Mr. Bryan declares, no 
less than the most rabid evolutionist, 
agrees that there is milk in the cow, in 
the cocoanut, and in the milkweed; as to 
the facts they are in perfect agreement, 
but he refuses to believe that, because 
milk is found in all three, therefore the 
cow and the cocoanut are descended from 
the milkweed. Of course the crowd 
laughs; no one with any sense of humor 
could help laughing; five hundred miles 
away I chuckled rapturously. Only, it is 
just word juggling, like so much of 
Colonel Ingersoll’s brilliancy. It has no 
bearing upon the facts, for these brands 
of “milk,” far from being identical, are 
merely fluids that look alike; they are no 
more the same thing than the bat swung 
by Babe Ruth, the bat used for stuffing 
a home-made comfortable, and the bat 
said to inhabit cerebral “belfries.” 

And so Mr. Bryan, while he enter- 
tained, disappointed me. He did not 
anger me, and when he is “on the air” I 
shall tune in again. I would by no 
means have him silenced, and, by the 
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same token, I would put no restraint 
upon the most “evolutionary” college, so 
long as no one is compelled to send his 
children there. But to men like myself, 
who have little knowledge of evolution, 
higher criticism, and such weighty 
matters, I would offer this bit of what 
seems to me common sense: We, who 
employ electricians and efficiency experts 
and certified accountants, shall we not 
hesitate before we discard the findings of 
other experts, though urged thereto by 
however great a celebrity? For, granted 
that doctors sometimes disagree, even 
then—even where they disagree as widely 
and as belligerently as the Modernists 
and the Fundamentalists—the average 


man can generally find sufficient whereon 
to stand in the ground they hold in com- 
mon. Both in this case, for instance, 
agree perfectly as to the supreme position 
of Jesus of Nazareth and the authority 
of his teaching. 

A distinguished predecessor of Mr. 
Bryan in the high office of Secretary of 
State recorded the conviction that 


Christ ain’t a-gcin’ to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 


Can we believe that he is going to be 
hard upon one who, ignoring disputed 
points of doctrine, seeks humbly and 
earnestly to live for men? 

By no means, I have said, would I 


The Outlook for 


have Mr. Bryan silenced, and yet there 
is, I believe, a real danger in his propa- 
ganda—the grave and ever-present dan- 
ger that men shall be led to think of 
religion, not in terms of character and 
conduct, but in terms of orthodox opin- 
ion; that not love but the giving of 
prompt, vehement, and prescribed aun- 
swers to certain test questions shall come 
to be the fulfilling of the law. The 
scholar’s poise and breadth of view are 
not to be looked for from men like me, 
and some of us may be as far misled as 
was the old Negro who exclaimed, fer- 
vently: “I’se bruk de Commandments, 
I’se bruk ’em all time an’ agen, but, bress 
de Lawd! I’se never los’ my religion.” 


Pete Halliday’s Housekeeper 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN 


the Green Creek country of Mon- 

tana, when the sun has done his 
worst and the barren buttes and the level 
stretches of bottomland rise out of the 
blank coma of noonday into unexpected 
and captivating life. In the colorless 
and characterless coulées appears a strip 
of shadow, that widens; and suddenly I 
am aware of the bold magnificence of the 
butte that casts it, the sharp outline, the 
barbaric red and yellow and purple; 
darkness at its base, a flame of carmine 
at its peak. The cedars stand like ladies 
of some sylvan court facing the king, 
with the dusky trains of their green gar- 
ments stretching behind them. In the 
level lands each clump of sage-brush 
seems of a sudden to have individuality. 
It is as though a valleyful of sleeping 
dolls had suddenly become a valleyful of 
waking children. 

Says Lockjaw Luke, my companion: 
“There’s a ranch under them cotton- 
woods where the dry creek bed comes 
down. Belongs to Pete Halliday. Quite a 
feller Pete is. We’ll jest drop in on him.” 

Twice I descend from the dusty flivver 
to draw back and replace the great 
buckles of barbed wire that obstruct Pete 
Halliday’s private pair of ruts he calls 
his roadway. We draw up beside a 
clump of gnarled, unlovely trees. They 
are very old; their thick bark is furrowed 
deep like the faces of very old men; their 
limbs are dead or twisted; their sparse 
leaves look out of place on those leprous 
boughs. 

Pete Halliday comes out of the front 


[ is the magical hour of the day in 





1See editorial. 


door as we approach and gives us a 
friendly greeting. He is tall and well- 
made, with a long, narrow, rather fine 
head; a straight nose, suggestive of 
power; brown eyes, not to be disre- 
garded; in years half-way, perhaps, be- 
tween thirty and forty. He wears over- 
alls tucked into high boots and swings a 
sombrero in his hand. 

“I must ha’ dreamed you was comin’ 
an’ forgot about it,” he remarks, “for I’ve 
just got my housekeeper to make some 
ice-cream. It was so blamed hot, I just 
made up my mind thar was no use foolin’ 
with it. Come in the house. It’s cooler.” 

We enter. The living-room is fur- 
nished in the canonical style of suburban 
‘“improvements”—divan and Morris 
chair, bookcase and square center-table, 
phonograph and upright piano. 

“Pete!” calls a woman’s voice from the 
rear of the house. “Come along, I’m 
ready.” It strikes me how rich and full 
and young the voice is. 

“You come hyar,” he calls back. “Got 
some friends hyar that wants to meet 
yo’.” 

“All right.” I hear her singing a few 
bars of a tune I do not recognize. Ina 
minute she is standing in the doorway. 


WEEK in the Green Creek country 

has not been an adequate prepara- 
tion for this first vision of Pete Halliday’s 
housekeeper—this vivid face set on a 
valkyrie’s frame, slender and powerful; 
these glowing cheeks; this shimmering, 
golden abundance of hair, fastened, in 
the habit of a past generation, like a 
crown on her head; these flashing teeth 
in a scarlet setting. 


She plays the hostess without embar- 
rassment. ‘Now, if you want that ice- 
cream, Pete,” she remarks, gayly, “you'll 
have to turn it. That’s a man’s job. 
The custard’s in the freezer. I’ll enter- 
tain your friends.” 

She does so, not without grace. She 
is obviously Scandinavian, possibly Swe- 
dish—what the Green Creek country 
calls Souwegian; but her English is with- 
out blemish. 

“Hey, Hilda!” calls Pete from the 
direction of the kitchen in his deep voice. 
“She’s stiff as sixty below. Where d’ye 
keep the ladle?” 

“In the drawer of the kitchen table.” 

“Hilda!” 

“Yes, Pete.” 

“What plates ’ll I use?” 

With a gesture of mock despair, she 
runs to the kitchen. They return to- 
gether, bearing four heaped and crowded 
saucers. 

“T don’t know how Pete ever got along 
before I come,” she exclaims. ‘He’s so 
helpless.” 

“He ain’t so helpless on the range, 
ma’am,” remarks my companion. “Pete’s 
a plumb good cowman, I’m tellin’ you 
now.” 

She gives Pete a swift glance. “I guess 
I know that, eh, Pete?” she says, with 
laughter in her eye. 

“T had a small herd rounded up on the: 
bottom the other day,” Pete explains. 
“an’ in the night along come a electric 
storm, an’ they stampeded, an’ Hilda 
come along an’ helped me stop ’em.” 

Her eyes are like the open doors of a 
furnace. “T think I never lived before.” 

“T reckoned she was goin’ to get killed 
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sure,” interpolated Pete. ‘But, say, she 
an’ that bronc’ was just like words an’ 
music.” 

“Stop talking about me!” she exclaims 
with a laugh, suddenly rising. “You'll 
make a fool of me, and yourself too. 
Your friends want some more ice-cream, 
anyway.” 

We do not demur, for her ice-cream is 
excellent. She turns to the piano and 
makes us all sing three-year-old ragtime. 
Night has fallen before Luke and I re- 
member that we have thirty miles to go 
before we reach the destination we have 
set ourselves. Before we go we give our 
pledge te return in a week. There is to 
be a round-up with a “circus” attached 
on the adjacent flat, with cider and good 
food; all the neighbors are coming; we 
must not fail to be there. We give our 
promise, and depart. 

The flivver pounds along the uneven 
and treacherous ruts, discouraging con- 
versation; but it is something besides the 
rattle of loose mud-guards that keeps us 
silent. It is a full half-hour before I turn 
to old Luke and put the question that 
has been on my lips ever since we left 
Pete Halliday’s hospitable threshold. 
“What do you make of that situation?” 

His head is outlined against the starry 
sky; he is staring straight before him. 
“Oh,” he remarks in a quiet drawl, “I 
guess that’s all right.” 

I am not unaware that I have been re- 
buked. 


She round-up proves all that Pete 
Halliday and his valkyrie have said 
it would be. From a dozen directions the 
cattle come loping to the center of the 
field, pursued by the yelling cow-punch- 
ers. There is stamping and bellowing and 
dust and pungent cattle odor; swift 
dashing into the herd; dodging and 
wheeling in the midst of the dark-red 
moving mass; swift dashing out, the lar- 
iat flung, the cow laid low, the calf 
thrown, captured, dragged to the fire, 
bleating wildly, branded, set free. The 
odor of burnt hide is in the air. Pete 
Halliday is everywhere at once, a roman- 
tic figure in his elaborate “full-dress” 
outfit of carved leather. 

In a deep grove of cottonwoods by the 
side of the highway a hundred cars are 
parked. In the Green Creek country the 
word “neighbors,” I find, is conceived in 
large terms. I meet a ranchman I know 
whose ranch is fifty miles away; I am 
introduced to others, and find that they 
have come seventy-five miles, a hundred 
miles, a hundred and fifty miles. They 
have all brought their families, and as 
the cars drive up, one after the other, it 
seems to me that I have never seen so 
many babies together in my life. They 


seem to brim over the side-doors like rice 
over the edge of a saucepan; there are 
foreign faces among them, some Scandi- 
navians, many Russians. My friends are 
of the old American stock, with infusions 
from Nova Scotia. I look to see if there 
are lines of cleavage in this social gather- 
ing—cliques, barriers, isolated elements. 
Some of the Russians, I note, are shy 
and keep in the background, but their 
children mingle freely with the others. 

The chuck-wagon, flanked by cider 
barrels, is the center of interest, and at 
the chuck-wagon, with infinite gayety, 
presides Pete Halliday’s housekeeper. 
Out in the open, with the soft wind blow- 
ing loose strands of her shimmering hair, 
she looks more than ever like a daughter 
of Odin. She plays the hostess with dash 
and a rough charm. I do not wonder 
that the ranchmen and cow-punchers re- 
veal inconceivable appetites; but I note, 
not without a mild amazement, that the 
women, who do not seem to be eating 
more than women eat in other parts of 
the world, also linger about her—old 
women and young women, matrons with 
children at each hand and girls in divided 
skirts and flying hair, who dash up to the 
tail of the chuck-wagon on their ponies 
and chat with “Miss Hilda” as they 
munch their sandwiches, and dash away 
once more. There is no suggestion that 
any one in that altogether happy gather- 
ing is conscious of a fact of which all 
must obviously be aware, that Pete Halli- 
day’s household is not one which most 
civilized communities would regard with 
equanimity. I discover no lifted brow, I 
hear no slighting word spoken. Perhaps 
it is her own complete freedom from self- 
consciousness, but “Miss Hilda” moves 
among the matrons as one of them, 
almost as their leader. 

There is racing and bronco-busting 
on the wide green flat under the shadow 
of the gaunt buttes; laughter and taunts 
as a rider is bucked into the sage-brush, 
clapping and cheers as another rides in 
review with the refractory animal sub- 
dued to his hand. There are endless 
coffee and cider and ham and talk of 
yesterday; plain talk always; in groups 
where there are no women plain talk 
embroidered at the edges with profanity 
such as would melt the type that strove 
to reproduce it. But no word against 
the fair valkyrie. 

“Tt was a great party,” I remark to 
Lockjaw Luke as we turn the flivver’s 
stubby nose homeward. “TI rolled in the 
dust wrastling a calf and my clothes will 
never be what they were, but I had a 
magnificent time.” 

“Waal,” drawls old Luke, “we can’t 
show yo’ much style, but I reckon folks’ 
hearts is "bout as right here as anywhere 
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in the world.” He pauses. “People is 
different out here from what they is back 
East, I no way doubt at all. They say 
they’s no more frontier; they’re wrong. 
An’ on the frontier yo’ never wants to 
get to wonderin’ too much ’bout anything 
or anybody. Neighbors is scarce. Yo’ 
got to close one eye now an’ ag’in, an’ 
now an’ ag’in yo’ got to close two. An’ 
if it ain’t a question o’ thievin’ yo’ 
give the other feller the benefit o’ 
the doubt. An’ I ain’t seein’ no par- 
ticular signs that the country’s goin’ to 
smash at that.” 

He makes no reference to Pete Halli- 
day and his high-spirited housekeeper, 
but I know it is of them he is thinking; 
it would be impossible not to think of 
them, so completely their vivid figures 
have dominated the gay hours. 

“Why don’t they marry, Luke?” I ask, 
irrelevantly. 

He is slow to answer. “Waal,” he says 
at last, “for one thing, he’s got a wife 
back East who won’t live with him an’ 
won’t turn him loose; an’ they say he’s a 
slave-driver. He works his men to 
death, an’ I reckon his wife didn’t have 
no easy time. I like Pete. He may kill 
his men, as they say, but he’s good to 
horses, an’ that goes a long way wi’ me. 
As for the Souwegian lady, I guess that’s 
all right.” 

He drops back into silence. There is 
a young moon that makes the valley as 
unreal and as beautiful as a canyon of 
swaying boughs at the bottom of the 
sea. 


A™ and I am in the Green Creek 
country again. As we jiggle and 
clang along the ancient ruts, I ask Luke 
about my friends; last of all, I ask about 
Pete Halliday and his valkyrie. 

“Tt’s too bad about Pete,” remarks the 
old man, meditatively. “I guess he had 
a set-to wi’ that Souwegian housekeeper 
of his. Anyway, she up an’ left him and 
took up a claim down by Crazy Woman 
Creek or thereabouts, in Wyoming; least 
so they say, an’ them that’s saw her 
says she ain’t the same woman. Pete 
he’s hittin’ the booze pretty hard; sold a 
lot of his cattle, lettin’ the ranch run 
down. I’ve been thinkin’ perhaps there 
was sumpin’ there that wasn’t right.” 

He pauses. “Waal, it ain’t my busi- 
ness. But I told my wife a week ago, I 
was glad, if they had to smash, they did 
the smashin’ themselves. They say God 
works in a mysterious way his wonders 
to perform. But men—adn’ women—is 
always overready to think he ain’t on the 
job. I reckon Pete Halliday an’ his lady 
‘ll get on solid ground quicker because 
there’s no neighbors to blame for the 
grief that got ’em both.” 








A Great Moment in the Henley Regatta 

















(C) Underwood 


A bird’s-eye view of the finish of the Grand Challenge Cup Race in which the 
Leander crew won from Jesus College (Cambridge) by six feet. The annual 
Henley Regatta was held early this month 
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The Book Table 


Ariel 


A Review by ETHEL PARTON 


“ ARELY, rarely comest thou, 
R Spirit of Delight”—and it is 
rare indeed and unexpected to 
find the elusive spirit whose rarity 
Shelley lamented hovering about the 
pages of any biography of the poet. But 
“Ariel,”’ aptly given a title which ab- 
solves the author from labored explana- 
tion or apology concerning what the book 
is not, is wholly delightful. It is true 
biography, but not formal biography; it 
is biography that reads like a novel. 
With the achievements of the poet, with 
historical and bibliographical material 
touching the poems, it deals but little; it 
is a study of character, of Shelley the 
man among men and still more among 
women; of Shelley the genius and the 
rebel against society; but of how he lived, 
not how he wrote. Never for an instant 
is it dull; the style displays a French 
vivacity and elegance. There is through- 
out a sympathetic comprehension and 
presentment of everything in Shelley that 
was fine and generous and audacious, 
and of the perplexities and tragedies that 
beset his way; accompanied by a sane 
and delicate humor which never ignores 
and often dryly accentuates the absurdi- 
ties and serio-comic episodes that much 
oftener than true tragedy must result 
when a winged spirit—an Ariel—asso- 
ciates on our planet with a heavy-footed 
Britain in goloshes. 

André Maurois is French, yet he has 
probably told the story of Shelley’s life 
and loves and friendships more fairly and 
truly than would be possible to an Eng- 
lishman, since he has been neither bound 
by English standards nor defiant of 
them; he has felt himself under no neces- 
sity to expound or explain or excuse or 
moralize. He has simply, with an ad- 
mirable instinct for selection, elimination, 
and emphasis, told the whole amazing 
story of an exceptional group of people 
—a story quite too amazing for accept- 
ance if it did not happen to be true. 
They are all made very vivid: poor, 
pretty silly Harriet; Fanny, gentle and 
pathetic; passionate, predatory Claire; 
Mary, wise and loyal; mean, smug, rapa- 
cious Godwin; Byron, cynical and splen- 
did; lastly, Ariel himself (the girls of the 
Godwin household gave him that nick- 
name)—Ariel, affectionate, lovable, 
laughable, impossible, high-souled, freak- 

*Ariel—The Life of Shelley. By André 


Maurois. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 





ish, lawless, a creature of dreams, an 
immortal entangled in mortality; fortu- 
nate for him the sudden tempest, the 
wreck, and the pyre upon the beach. He 
could never in life have found a port of 
peace; an Ariel grown old would have 
been tragedy indeed. For Harriet and 
Fanny there had been already death 
self-sought; loneliness and disappoint- 


ment remained for Claire. Steadfast 
Mary survived her poet for nearly thirty 
years—survived, indeed, to see her son 
inherit the Shelley title and estates. An 
entirely respectable gentleman, Sir Percy 
Florence Shelley, with not one dancing 
gleam of Ariel in him to mock the family 
honors. 

No one who enjoys brilliant biography, 
who likes to test an: engaging novelty, or 
who desires a revealingly close acquaint- 
ance with Shelley will wish to miss M. 
André Maurois’s “Ariel.” 


The New Books 
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FICTION 
CALLAHANS AND THE MURPHYS (THE). By 
Kathleen Norris. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $2. 


As usual, Mrs. Norris has written a 
book likely to baffle the watchdogs who 
guard the border between sentiment and 
sentimentalism. Sentimentalism, we 
realize, was the most corrupting legacy 
of the Victorian age. Little Nell and 
Colonel Newcome should not have died 
to that slow, voluptuous music. ‘Sob- 
stuff” is no longer tolerated in good so- 
ciety; the mob at the movies is free of 
course to tolerate anything it likes. Now 
Mrs. Norris does not write for the movie 
mob, or for the most fastidious literary 
society either. She writes for the man 
on the porch-step and the woman in the 
rocker—the latter in particular. The 
Callahans and the Murphys of this book 
are the stuff our next-door neighbors are 
made of. They do have joys and they 
do have griefs, and the literary taste of 
displaying or suppressing them is not a 
question they are aware of. In so far 
as you feel that their joys and griefs are 
real and moving, or that they are merely 
plausible inventions, you will feel the 
effect of the book to be wholesome or 
unwholesome. We vote in the affirma- 
tive. Mrs. Norris is Irish: emotional 
response is as real to her as anything in 
life. 


SAVAGE (THE). By Mikhail Artzybasheff. 
Translated from the Russian by Gilbert Can- 
nan and Mme. A. Strindberg. Loni & Live- 
right, New York. §2. 

The Russian character and “psychol- 
ogy” have remained an insoluble puzzle 
to many of us. Without the key to it, 
Russian imaginative literature has re- 
mained a baffling mystery. What use in 
all this intellectual virtuosity and all this 
ardent emotionalism, when they have to 
do with a lot of madmen and mad- 
women? Are there any sane people in 
Tolstoy, or Dostoyevsky, or Turgenev? 


If such art is realism, surely it deals with 
the unfruitful reality of Bedlam! 

In this latest story by Mikhail Artzy- 
basheff something like a key or clue is 
offered. The first half of the narrative 
is about as “grim” a piece of naturalistic 
presentation as can be imagined. The 
usual Slav scene, sordid and brutal, lust, 
torture, murder, and despair. 

We get our clue to it all in the last 
three chapters. Zakhar is convicted and 
sentenced as murderer of his brother 
Klim Ivanovich, though Zakhar, his 
family, and the jury know that it is the 
third brother, Petenka the idiot, who 
really fired the shot. At heart Zakhar 
is the guilty one; he has done his brother 
unnamable wrong, and has wished his 
death. Peace can reach him only through 
penance, through “purging his soul” by 
suffering. At the trial the counsel for 
the prosecution has drawn a cynical pic- 
ture of the Russian people, including the 
masses whom dreamers are exalting (the 
time is just before the Revolution) to 
godhead. He sees a primitive and sav- 
age people, part Asiatic, with supersti- 
tions they call religion and passions they 
call ideas. 

It is the counsel for the defense who, 
after the trial, perceives a something re- 
sembling character, a regard for abstract 
right, behind the dull features of these 
common people. Zakhar’s mother and 
his mistress and the jury and the man 
himself all dumbly consent that he shall 
pay the penalty for a crime he has not 
committed, because it is no more than 
he deserves for the crime he has com- 
mitted. Here the counsel, the educated 
Russian, sees a dim light burning for the 
ignorant brothers of his race. “We do 
not understand them! We speak an- 
other language! ... Retribution? Yes. 
They will shed blood in streams and then 
turn retribution upon themselves, and 
615 
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suffer again for that every punishment, 
every catastrophe, every disaster... . 
Savages? Only savages! . . . And yet, 
perhaps—” 

SURPLUS. By Sylvia Stevenson. 

Co., New York. 2. 

Miss Stevenson in “Surplus” has rec- 
ognized the new importance attaching 
under modern conditions to friendships 
between women. They have always, of 
course, had a place in literature, from the 
days of Ruth and Naomi through the 
sentimentalities of the “darling Laura” 
and “adored Matilda” period to the pres- 
ent. Miss Stevenson handles much of 
her material with ability, but she has un- 
fortunately gone far to defeat her own 
efforts by choosing in Sally Wraith a 
heroine independent in one sense but too 
abjectly, hysterically dependent in an- 
other, as well as too obtusely selfish to 
be, one may hope, in any way typical or 
to enlist the reader’s sympathy. 


D. Appleton & 


BIOGRAPHY 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD: THE MAN OF TO- 


MORROW. By Iconoclast. Thomas Seltzer, 
New York. $2.50. 

There are in the world to-day few 
more fascinating or challenging figures 
than that of Great Britain’s first Labor 
Premier, who a few years ago was 
anathema abroad as well as at home, was 
supposed to have passed out of the pub- 
lic eye forever, and who now, still a 
Socialist of the “evolutionary” or “con- 
stitutional” type, stands at the helm of 
the British ship of state. Political and 
economic opinions aside, such a man 
must be studied and grasped, and the 
pseudonymous “Iconoclast” makes such 
a study easy and agreeable through the 
volume now republished in this country, 
with a preface by Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard. Its vivid pages show us Ramsay 
MacDonald, not only as a politician and 
idealistic reformer, but as a human per- 
sonality. It is surprising, but decidedly 
refreshing, to learn, for instance, that the 
man who heads the strongest political 
labor organization in the world dresses 
and behaves like any other gentleman, 
plays golf with gusto and precision, has 
for his pet hobby the collecting and read- 
ing of eighteenth-century literature, and 
would like to quit politics in order to 
write an authoritative life of Knox. 
These are welcome little human touches, 
but otherwise the portrait given us is 
that of a human soul of uncommonly fine 
quality and still further purged by suf- 
fering and sorrow. It is little wonder 
that MacDonald is hated alike by Con- 
servatives, Liberals, and Communists, 
for, like Branting in Sweden, he proposes 
nothing that is not feasible, and the last 
thing he would ever dream of would be 
to force through a political or economic 
or social change without the unqualified 


support of a clear majority of the people. 
This book about him is worth reading, 
not only for his sake, but for the sake of 
a better understanding of the entire So- 
cialist movement. It is written, of 
course, from a Socialist point of view, 
but not in a blindly partisan manner or 
spirit, and, while the portrait given us is 
that of a highly gifted and uncommonly 
sincere personality, it has shadows as 
well as high lights, limitations as well as 
tich possibilities. A book, in a word, 
that must be held highly valuable to the 
understanding of our own day and its 
dominant tendencies. 


EDUCATIONAL 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY (THE)—A HIS- 
TORY. By Laurence M. Crosbie. Printed for 
the Academy by the Plimpton Press, Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts. 


All Exonians will wish to own this book, 
which is a satisfactory history of one of 
the best schools in the world and an ex- 
position of its distinctive characteristics. 

Phillips Exeter was founded in 1781 
by John Phillips, whose brother Samuel 
had founded Andover Academy three 
years before. Exeter owes its greatness 
largely to three remarkable men: Ben- 
jamin Abbot, Headmaster or “Preceptor” 
1788-1838; Gideon Lane Soule, Head- 
master 1838-73; and Professor George 
Albert Wentworth; the last-named as 
striking a personality as any teacher 
America has produced. After Dr. Soule’s 
death there were several principals who 
failed to “hit it off,” and the school un- 
derwent a terrible slump, but its prestige 
and efficiency were revived by Harlan P. 
Amen, its head from 1895 to 1903, and 
ever since it has marched triumphantly on. 

Andover and Exeter were the first 
American private schools to resemble the 
great English “public schools”—Harrow, 
Eton, etc. They are to other private 
schools in cur country what Harvard and 
Yale are to other colleges; their rela- 
tions closely resemble Harvard-Yale rela- 
tions. Exeter has been a grand feeder 
for Harvard, Andover for Yale. 

Nothing could be more glorious or 
picturesque than the athletic rivalry be- 
tween Exeter and Andover—schools with 
similar traditions, twins, so to speak, of 
the same age as the Republic. For en- 
thusiasm, high stomach, intensity of 
rivalry, a Yale-Harvard football or base- 
ball match cannot compare with an 
Exeter-Andover one. This reviewer 
takes pride in one, and one only, of his 
literary compositions: namely, a battle- 
song composed by him for an Exeter- 
Andover football game in—well, long 
ago. He has always permitted himself 
to believe that in the Tyrtzan rdéle he 
won the game for Andover. 

Long ,is the roll of distinguished Exo- 
nians. It includes Daniel Webster, 
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Lewis Cass, Edward Everett, George 
Bancroft, and Jared Sparks. Though 
Exeter has maintained a tradition of 
sound and thorough class-room training, 
like Andover, she has laid more stress on 
development of character than on “book- 
larnin’.” The atmosphere of the school 
is wholesome and manly. 

More than 2,000 Exonians (out of 
perhaps 7,500 living graduates) served in 
the Army or Navy during the Great 
War; 62 were killed. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


HISTORY OF IRELAND (THE). 
Gwynn. 
$4.50. 


This is a formidable volume of over 
five hundred pages. It falls short of be- 
ing a work of the first order, but it is 
a very notable and valuable book. It is 
doubtful if another man lives more com- 
petent than Mr. Gwynn to the task 
essayed. His learning is adequate; he is 
eminently judicial and magnanimous. 
His most notable success is in dealing 
with the clerical element in Irish history 
—a thing of almost incredible difficulty ; 
a success, indeed, so notable as almost to 
justify the attribution of “great” to the 
book. Mr. Gwynn’s partiality for Ire- 
land, his native country, is evident, and 
could not be wished away. It does not, 
however, prevent a clear perception and 
recognition of the defects of his country- 
men and of abominable details of their 
behavior. It does not prevent a like per- 
ception and recognition of the difficulties 
of British administration and the occa- 
sional merits of British administrators 
and British policy. 

Mr. Gwynn’s mind is somewhat frigid. 
He has the faults of his qualities. He 
lacks charm, color, vividness, the gift of 
portraiture. The early history of Ireland 
could, and should be, made as entertain- 
ing as a Persian tale; as presented by 
Mr. Gwynn it interests without enter- 
taining the reader. Mr. Gwynn is at his 
best from Henry VIII to the appearance 
of Parnell. It is probably not exaggera- 
tive to say that this part of the book will 
be considered “indispensable” to the stu- 
dent of Irish history. 


By Stephen 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


BOLSHEVIK PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANITY 
(THE). By Captain Francis McCullagh. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $7. 


Of absorbing interest from cover to 
cover. The author displays that rare 
combination: will to tell the truth, power 
of distinguishing the truth, and ability to 
set forth the truth lucidly and attrac- 
tively. His background is adequate, his 


gift of portraiture remarkable, his critical - 


sense penetrating. He illuminates all the 
chief aspects of the Bolshevik persecu- 
tion of Christianity, but he addresses 
himself in detail mainly to two matters: 
(1) the intrigues which culminated in the 
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trial of Archbishop Tikhon and in the 
Orthodox schism; (2) the trial of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop Cieplak. 
The verbatim report of the testimony at 
the latter trial is of priceless value, and 
the descriptions of the appearance and 
behavior of the prosecutor, the judges, 
the prisoners, and the several types in 
the audience are vivid and masterly. 
This book will live as a most important 
document of one of the most bizarre epi- 
sodes in human history. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 


COMMON SENSE OF MUSIC (THE). By Sig- 
mund_ Spaeth. Boni and Liveright, New 
York. $2. 


The extraordinary modern interest in 
music, one that is rapidly making Amer- 
ica a musical nation in the best sense, has 
in no small degree been aided in its de- 
velopment by the very interesting criti- 
cisms, reviews, and lectures of Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, who has been music editor 
of “Life,” of the “Evening Mail,” and 
who has contributed many articles on 
music to various magazines. 

It has been his special work to write, 
not especially for musicians, but for the 
constantly growing number of people 
who enjoy hearing good music and who, 
from the “listener’s” standpoint, would 
like to know more about what they hear, 
and so be able to appreciate it better. 
Through his writings, lectures, and recent 
talks over the radio he has taken the for- 
bidding reputation away from the musi- 
cal “classics” and made it possible for 
many to appreciate music that previously 
had seemed little more than a rather too- 
long-continued series of sounds. 

The heart of his theories has been put 
into “The Common Sense of Music.” 
This should be an invaluable book for 
that vast audience of more and more ap- 
preciative folk who are doing so much 
to support the development of musical 
America. It not only makes the various 
forms and kinds of music exceedingly 
clear, but the story is told so lucidly, and 
with such evident relish and even humor, 
that it would be a delight to read even if 
one were completely tone deaf. Those 
who enjoy hearing music, even the most 
blatant jazz, will find their enjoyment 
greatly increased by the common sense 
of this thoroughly enjoyable book. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


JAPANESE CIVILIZATION, ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
AND REALIZATION. By Kishio Satomi. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $4.50. 


The real subject of the book is the 
doctrine given to the world by the Japa- 
nese Nichiren, who died in 1282. That 
doctrine had shuost fallen into oblivion 
before its recent revival. Now the 
Nichirenians are numbered in the mill- 
ions. They claim that their doctrine is 
a return to the authentic teaching of 





Buddha, and that it is in close harmony 
with the “Japanese Principles” divulged 
by the Emperor Jimmu, which are 
said to form the basis of Japanese polity. 
It is reassuring to learn that the chief 
ultmate aim thereof is world peace. Not 
that Japan now fully embodies and illus- 
trates these principles, but it will when 
thoroughly Nichirenized. Nichirenized 
Japan, the model state, will be an object 
of imitation to the rest of the world. 
Nichirenism will become the world re- 
ligion, the means of that spiritual synthe- 
sis of East and West of which we hear so 
much. 
PHARISEES (THE). By R. Travers Herford. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 
The Pharisees appear to have left 
nothing behind them except a bad name, 
a term of abuse. This book presents a 
study of exactly what constituted Phari- 
saism, and how it was of importance in 
the history of religion. 


Books Received 


FICTION 

MISTER FISH KELLY. By Robert McBlair. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 

NARROW STREET (THE). By Edwin Bateman 
Morris. The Penn Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

TEST OF DONALD NORTON (THE). By Robert 
E. Pinkerton. Illustrated. The Reilly & Lee 
Company, Chicago. 


DRAMA 

SIN-EATERS’ HALLOWE’EN (THE). By Francis 
Neilson. B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York. 
$1.50. 

SQUARE PEG (A). By Lewis Beach. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

BIOGRAPHY 
REAL DANIEL WEBSTER (THE). By Elijah R. 


Kennedy. The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. §$2. 

ROBERT E. LEE. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Hill, N. C. 

ROOSEVELT—PROPHET OF UNITY. By Her- 
mann Hagedorn. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1. 

TOLSTOI—THE TEACHER. By Charles Bau- 
douin. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

WOMAN’S QUEST (A)—LIFE OF MARIE E. 
ZAKRZEWSKA. OD. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $3. 


By Woodrow Wilson. The 
Chapel 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

CONDITIONS OF CONVERSION (THE). By 
Rev. W. L. Watkinson. The Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. $1.50 

MOBILIZING FOR PEACE. By Rev. Frederick 
Lynch, D.D. The Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. $2. 

OF ONE BLOOD. By Robert E. Speer. 
sionary Education Movement, New York. T5c. 

REALITY AND RELIGION. By Sadhu Sundar 
Singh. The Macmillan Company, New York. T5c. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SPIRITUAL IDEAL 
(THE). By Felix Adler. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

RELIGION AND NATURAL LAW. By M. A. 
Russell. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25. 

SHELDON’S EVERYDAY BIBLE. By Charles M 
Sheldon. The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. §2. 

TOWN PARSON (THE). By 


The Mis- 


Rev. Peter Green, 


M.A. Longsmans, Green & Co., New York. $2. 
WHERE EVOLUTION AND RELIGION MEET. 
By John M. Coulter and Merle C. Coulter. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.25. 
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“Old Ironsides” in Silhouette 


= 





A handicraft production of the highest class. 
Hull worked from selected pine. About 22 
inches long. Beautifully hand-painted, varnished 
and treated to present a full model. It will 
weather the elements. Sail and rigging of 
copper and brass. n be used effectively for 
garden or mantel Poni Complete with 
black iron rod, base fitting any angle, with 
gold leaf ball and letters, $42.50. Model 
only $35. Prices F. O. B. Marblehead. 
Illustrated booklet on request 


NUTTINGS MARBLEHEAD WORKSHOP 
Marblehead, Mass. 


IstheBibleTrue 


A masterful and scholarly presentation of the 
so-called modernist viewpoint by Rev. A. W. 
Wishart, pastor of the noted ym 
an’squ 
Christian ‘world today. This and ‘‘The y 
estant Crisis,’’another ro discourse sent 
on receipt of 10 cents. Read these remarkable 
sermons. Thousands already distributed. 


THE EXvENeION CLUB 
104 FOUNTAIN ST. D RAPIDS, MICH. 




















TEACHERS’ 














AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. mm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
New Hampshire 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Couniry 


An Old School with New Ideas 
Completely equipped, beautifully situated 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices 
Separate dormitory and campus for boys and girls 
The traditional R’s of Education and 
Also the three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster, ANDOVER,N.H. 























WANTED—CARTOONS 


HE OUTLOOK wishes to receive cartoons from its 
readers, clipped from their favorite newspaper. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name and address together 
with the name and date of the newspaper from which it is 
taken pinned or pasted to its back. Cartoons should be 
mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each 
cartoon which we find available for reproduction. Some 
readers in the past have lost payment to which they were 
entitled because they have failed to give the information 
which we require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge 
or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. 


THE Epirors or THE OurtooKx 
381 Fourth Avenue. New York 

















REAL ESTATE. 


SUMMER AND WINTER RESORTS 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
SANITARIUMS, Ete. 


60c a line; 
>column width 1% inches; 
single column only 


All Want advertisements 10c per word 


The Outlook for 





Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 





If You Are Not Able to Go 
to Europe this Summer 


Why not TRAVEL BY PROXY? 
Use the Dwyer Travel Letters 


(Founded jin 1921) 


anes Francis Dwyer, well-known 
novelist, short story writer and world 
traveler—whose stories you have probabl 

read in the big magazines—writes every wee 

Personal, Friendly, Informative Letters of 
Travel. Kach letter goes direct to you from a 
different foreign city and in each is a view or 
postcard of the place. This unique service 
costs $10 a year. Shorter terms at proportion- 
ate rates—six months $5, three months $2.50. 


During the next six months Mr. Dwyer will 
visit London and the ~~ Empire Exhibi- 
tion, will tour historic England and pictur- 
esque Wales and will cross the Channel to fair 
France (Paris, romantic Brittany, etc.). Other 
fascinating travel plans to follow. Mr. Dwyer 
will write weekly letters full of entertainment 
and information to his “ Subscriber-Friends ” 
about the interesting and curious things he 
sees in the great cities, famous historic spots, 
fashionable summer resorts and quaint vil- 
lages he visits. 


_ Asubscription to the Dwyer Travel Letters 
isa thrillingly romantic, original and helpful 
gift for the “shut-in” friend, the ambitious 
young person, the man or woman of wide 
interests. With their foreign stamps and 
views they —- while imstructing the 
bright boy or girl, 

Send check on any U. 8. bank or currency 
registered. The first Travel Letter will arrive 
about thirty days later. One every week 
thereafter. Address the European forward- 
ing address : 


JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 
7 bis rue Marechal-Joffre 
Nice (Alpes-Maritimes) France 








Registrations are now being 
received for : 


TOURS to EGYPT 


Palestine, Greece and Italy 


with 
Dr. Powers & Dr, ALLEN 


Sailing Jan. 5, 17 and Feb. 25, 
1925 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


cae beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘Trattic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Fifteenth Season—1925 
i EUROPE via the MEDITERRANEAN, $919.00 
B) TOUR of the WORLD, 174 days, $3,100 to $3,450 


utside rooms wit x 
Number limited, 44 of the space already taken. 


rite NOW to 
WORTHWHILE TOURS, Boston 30, Mass. 























A MIDSUMMER’S 
DREAM OF TRAVEL 


Arrange now for a midsummer 
or late summer trip to Europe 
with one of our small, individu- 
ally conducted groups. En 
land, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Italy comfort- 
ably, economically and intel- 
ligently visited. 

Temple Tours are unique in travel. 
Write at once for ‘‘ Summer Jour- 
neys to Europe in 1924.”’ 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Make Travel Mean More 
441-A Park Square Building, Boston 
SEN EERE SE CT SRT 














Hotels and Resorts 
New York 


The PAKATAKAN 


CIyfp ottnanstco 

Country Club *%atssc° 
HE former. PAKATAKAN INN. 

rated as the PAKATAKAN 
J CLUB. Under same owner- 
ship-management over 20 years. New %- 
hole golf-course. Ideal motoring country, 
horseback riding, tennis, trout stream 
on Cilub’s 150-acre grounds. Nominal 
dues. Homelike, ial bership. 
Glorious country, 1,400 ft. elevation. Book- 
let on request. Guest cards to prospective 
members. Season May 15 to November 15. 
Furnished Cottages to rent by month or 

season. Club service. 

Margaret Newton—Edmund Newton 
ARKVILLE, Delaware County, NEW YORK 


3 yr “SE — 
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"THE HOME-LIKE COUNTRY CLUS OF 
‘THE BEAUTIFUL WESTERN CATSKILL 








Inthe Adirondack Mountains 
on Upper Saranac Lake 
THE 


WAWBEEK CLUB & COTTAGES 
For booklet and information address 
MISS N. M. FELTON 

Wawbeek Club, Upper Saranac, N.Y. 


LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 


DEAN HOUSE (and Cottages) 

Delightfully situated on lake shore. Hotel 
golf links. Horseback riding and all summer 
sports. 52 miles from New York City. 














ADIRONDACKS Sunrise Lodge, 
Mt. Arab, N. Y. A restful home for 
nature lovers. Water and mountain sports. 
Also shack to rent. Address E. D. BARNES. 


. Interbrook Lodge and 
Adirondacks cottages, Keene Valiey, 
N. Y. “ Best moderate-price hotel in mts.” 
Located in spruces and pines. 1,500 ft. eleva- 
tion. 400-acre farm in connection. State certi- 
fied Jersey herd. Rates $18 to $20 per week. 
Illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, Prop. 








Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
week. 75rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, ¥ course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept . W. BLOCK, Prop. 





New York City 
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HOTEL CHELSEA 


23d Street at Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


12-Story Fireproof Building 


Easily accessible to all Railroad 
Stations and Steamship Piers. 


COMFORTABLE 
HOMELIKE 
REASONABLE RATES 


Monthly or Yearly Quotations for 
permanent guests. 
Interesting map O. L. of New York 
City sent free upon request. 


Knott Hotel Chain 
A. R. WALTY, Mer. 


Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 WEST 46TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

The management makes every effort to 
have guests regard this hotel as a real home 
while in New York. 

The hotel is convenient to subway, ele- 
vated, and surface lines going to all parts of 
the city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thorcughfare. 


E. F. SHEA, Manager 


53 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson >? yas ye eit” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. aropess plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


Canada 
CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
TIMAGAMI Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp in 
the heart of four million acres virgin for- 
est—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. 
Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bath- 
ing, Tramping. One night from Toronto. 
Excellent table. Write for booklets. 
Address Miss B. ORR, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ont. 




















Connecticut 


| at yy and week-end guests 
taken at 


Overlook Farm ©goni"'* 













Maine 





| 








Newagen Inn 


and Cottages 


On the Maine Coast 
VACATION’S GEM 


Beautiful Newagen at outer tip 
of Island, Extending Five Miles 
Straight out in Ocean, Where Sea, 
Cliffs and Spruce Forests Meet. 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS 
(Only ones on New England Coast) 


Beating, Deep Sea Fishing, Golf and 
Tennis. Motoring, large garage. An ideal 
anchorage for boats and yachts in a cozy 
well-protected Harbor. Air cool and 
bracing. No hay fever. Bridge and State 
roads connect with Mainland. Modern 
Hotel, Annex and Cottages. The Inn 
Cuisine is excellent both as to quality 
and service. Matchless beauty spots 
abound along the mile and a half of rocky 
cove-studded shore, which is a part of the 
hotel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 
field. Excellent golf course with club- 
house near. Ideal ap for a family to 
spend thesummer. Inn now open. Write 
for illustrated booklet giving full details. 


NEWAGEN INN and COTTAGES : Newagen, Maine 














Ogunquit, Me.—Board in Country 
near rocks and surf. Very quiet. Home 
cooking. Mrs. DANIEL W. PERKINS. 


+] 
CHASE’S CAMPS 
READFIELD, ME. 
On beautiful wooded shore of Torsky LAKE. 
Best black bass —_ the State, fine beach, 
canoeing and tennis. Separate bungalows, cen- 
tral dining-room, fine f . $25 per week, up. 
Address Mrs. John A. Chase, Kent’s Hill, Me. 








Cryer Winthrop, Winthrop, Maine. 

For business and professional women and 
young girls. ae. canoeing, tennis, -— 
ing parties. 5-mile lake. Terms $15 a wee 





Massachusetts 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 28th. Private baths. Descriptive book- 
let. 20th season. 








Ree Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
& Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





New Hampshire 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 

Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wanted to know 

about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 

self. Boating bathing, fishing. tennis, horse- 

back riding, mountain climbing. Nights 

around the camp-tire. Private cabins. Address 

H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 











New Jersey 
= Ss fa eae e eee ewe 


K She 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


ik “* A House of Hospitality ’’ 
restful old-time environment is com- 
bined with home-like charm. 

ONE BLOCK FROM THE OCEAN 
Carrie E. Stroud, Owner-Mgr., North Asbury Park, N. J. 
Se ee eeaeeanes e2e@ ea = a 7 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





Pennsylvania 


ROSEMONT INN, Montrose, Susquehanna 
: Co., Pa. Boarding. Large old-fashioned 
house and annex. Spacious grounds. Mod- 
ern conveniences. Excellent table. Booklet. 





Massachusetts 


CAPE Ocean Front Bungalows 


COD Week, month, season. 
S. 0. BALL, Truro, Mass. 








Vermont 


CHESTER, VI.—“THE MAPLES” 


Delightful summer home. Cheerful, large, 
airy rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; 
broad iaana,croques, Ane roads. Terms reason- 
able. 8s. exchanged. The MissEs SARGEANT. 














Health Resorts 
“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and comcantenes. en of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
ay a Sith. Fred. W. Seward, Sr. M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 








T= Berecues, Paris Hitt. Mg. Health resort 
for delicate, convaleseent, or elderly ladies 
seeking rest and quiet recreation in the in- 
vigorating climate of Maine. Bountiful table, 
large, comfortable rooms, moderate rates. 
Address inquiries P. O. Box 252, Norway, Me. 











Boarders Wanted 
Former Teacher 


experienced in instructing children, will take 
into her home in St. Paul, Minn., backward or 
slightly sub-normal! little girl from six to ten 
years of age. Summer home at lake, winter 
in city. Board, care, and instruction $125 per 
month. Only other children in home are two 
girls of high school age. Write 2,537, Outlook. 








There is a vacancy for apaying guest 


at my new residence, where one may 
have careful supervision and medical atten- 
tion together with the comforts of a private 
home nicely located in the beautiful town of 
Milford, Conn. For further information write 


Clinton J. Hyde, M.D., 63 Gulf St., Milford, Conn. 











Real Estate 
sols Ma in e 
PEMAQUID HARBOR ™3i3°, 9% 


for AUGUST, cottage, 6 rooms and bath, fire- 
place ; sea view. A. E. BArBour, Augusta, Me. 





ser Acres—Berkshires, for rent putes 
Sept. and Oct. 8 rooms, furnished, mod- 
ern conveniences. Fine location, wonderful 
views. W. R. Stocking, Williamstown, Mass. 











A Mart of the Unusual 


uslin Tapestry Rugs to match 

your chintzes. Bags, runners. De- 
signed and hand woven by THE DAVENPORTS, 
New Hope, Pa. Visit our looms or write. 














BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 
WRITERS’ _stori ms, and articles 
neatly typed. Moderate on Garland 
oo Bureau, Box 1181, Washington, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED—To buy good will, equipment 
boys’ camp. Probable capacity 40. To oper- 
ate 1925. Address 5,227, Outlook. 
WANTED — Partner, camp for girls and 
adults, 80 acres, 5-mile lake. Equipment for 
2 —-. Address Gertrude Grasse, Oradell, 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE—Social workers, secretaries, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
ine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, rmanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite F 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


HOUSEKEEPER wanted — Woman with 
executive ability and refinement. One who 
has had experience in household of 10 or 12 
servants. Must conscientious and _ fairly 
competent to take care of culinary depart- 
ment as well as house proper in a beautiful 
home. Personal references required. Apply 
in person, Monday, August 4, at 11 o’clock, 
to 416 Parker St., Newark, N. 2. 

COMPETENT nurse for three children, 1, 
4, and 7 i. Small city in western New 


York, Address 5,189, Outlook. 
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Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED, for settlement school in Ken- 
tucky mountains beginning August 25: 
Housemother for 20-30 8 over fourteen, no 
meals; experienced teacher for 7th and 8th 
grades; extension worker who has experi- 
ence and initiative to work out new program 
of educational work for adults in connection 
with district schools, also to take some math- 
ematics in settlement school. For other de- 
tails write Pine Mountain Settlement School. 
Pine Mountain, Harlan County, Ky. Send 
references when applying. 

HEAD master of junior school wanted, 
Box 926, Stamford, Conn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
EXPERIENCED organist, highly recom- 
mended, at liberty early fall, desires position. 
Willing to train volunteer choir. 5,230, 
Outlook. 
_ ATTENDANT NURSE with special train- 
ing in care of chronic nervous or mental 
in home where education and refined 
personality is desired. Male patient only. 
At liberty after August 1. E. 8, Bigelow, 
35 Hancock St., Boston, Mass. 


Business Situations 


.WANTED—Position as pastor’s assistant or 
director of religious education by woman witn 
training and experience. 5,213, Outlook. 

RESPONSIBLE young woman wishes busi- 
ness connection requiring residence in coun- 
try. Intelligent, ambitious. Good future 
necessary. 5,232, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

_ WIDOW of army officer, experienced, de- 
sires position as domestic supervisor iu boys’ 
school. Excellent references. 5,240, Outlook. 

CULTURED young widow, old American 
stock, business experience. Companion to 
tubercular convalescent. Would travel. Im- 

" x 754, Dumont, 

COLLEGE trained woman, _ especiall 
equipped to deal with the educational, social, 
and conduct problems of children, wishes po- 
sition of ety! in private family or 
institution. 5,243, Outlook. 

REFINED and cultured woman would like 
position as chaperon and companion to young 
girl or elderly lady. Would travel. Best 
references. 5,231, Outlook. 

POSITION by refined couple. Wife second 
work ; man gardener, chauffeur or caretaker. 
5,235, Outlook. 

NURSE, practical, with teaching experi- 
ence, desires, September 1, care of child 
mentally defective or normal, or semi-invali 
woman. 1876 Stanwood Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Eddy 7559 W. 

COMPANION—Young lady, educated, re- 
fined, desires position as companion to lady. 
Best references. 5,223, Outlook. 

POSITION desired as supervisor of club, 
dining-room, or cafeteria, or housekeeper in 
refined home. Experienced. References. 
Address E. H., 171 Maplewood Ave., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

REFINED, motherly woman, capable, ex- 
perienced, desires position housemother, 
companion, supervising housekeeper. 5,225, 
Outlook. 

HOUSEMOTHER, chaperon, general su- 

pervisor of boarding department girls'school. 
lany years’ experieuce. 5,224, Outlook. 











Companions and Domestic Helpers 

TRAVEL to Europe—Woman teacher, lin- 
guist, highly recommended, seeks position as 
companion. Write 5,201, Outlook. 


PROFESSOR’S wife, placing daughter in 
Swiss school, would chaperon two girls desir- 
ing similar advantages. Sail September 13. 
References exchanged. 5,206, Outlook. 

CLERGY MAN’S daughter desires position 
as companion to elderly lady. Reference, Rt. 
Rev. A. C. A. Hall, Burlington, Vt. Address 
N. M., Box 14, Short Hills, N. J. 

COMPANION-housekeeper. Ex 
capable. References exchanged. 
Outlook. 

LADY wishes position as companion or 
—— housekeeper. Experienced. High- 
est references. 5,216, Outlook. 

WOMAN, experienced traveler, as com- 
panion to Pacific coast. 5,234, Outlook. 

Teachers and Governesses 
(ORDAINED minister, lover of children, 
desires position as worker with children 
yreferably boys, along spiritual and moral 
ines. Work acceptable in aes or home 
for incorrigibles. 5,239, Outlook. 
EXPERIENCED teacher. seeks position. 
Latin, Spanish. Grace Randall, Russell, Pa. 

FRENCH teacher, diplomée, experienced, 
available September, private school position. 
Write 5,200, Outlook. 

POSITION sought with motherless chil- 
dren by experienced educator. Highest ref- 
erences. rite 5,202, Outlook. 

TUTOR wishes position for September. 
5,220, Outlook. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
qauds of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 


9 Ne de 


rienced, 
5,215, 











PERSONAL STATION ERY—200 single or 
100 double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in 
dark blue_on good bond paper, $1. Frank 
B. Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered_by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave.. New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


REGISTERED nurse with post graduate 
training in care of infants would take into 
her own home infant or young child. Pleasant, 
healthful location in New England viilage. 
Terms approximately $100 month. 5,196, 
Outlook. 

THE Playhouse, home for a few young 
children,suburban. Trained, careful attention 
given every detail of a child’s development. 
$50 monthly. Mrs. Rice, 3207 Seminary Ave., 
Richmond, Va. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th 8t., New York. 

WANTED—Exceptional children in pleas- 
ant home at the seashore. Individual in- 








struction, loving care. 5,236, Outlook. 

SCHOLARSHIPS | available nationally 
known boys’ boarding schoo]. Box 926, 
Stamford, Conn. 











“I SAW IT IN THE OUTLOOK” 


ceptionally high and uniformly profitable. 


“TP SAW it in The Outlook,” is a common 
introduction to letters inquiring about 
real estate offerings. 

The real estate classified advertisements 
in The Outlook are read by an audience 
of remarkably high purchasing power. 
They are home seekers, home owners, 


home builders. 


No extensive message is 


needed to arouse the interest of such pros- 


pects. 


A modest announcement in The 


Outlook will do the business. 
Advertisers tell us that their returns 
from Outlook classified columns are ex- 


THE OUTLOOK’S CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


The consistent use of these columns for 
real estate announcements has become a 


habit. It 
forming. 


is a habit that is well worth 


Read the real estate announcements in 
The Outlook and keep in touch with the 
highest quality offerings on the market 


to-day. 


Use these columns whenever you 


have something that will appeal to an 
audience far out of the ordinary, excep- 
tionally interested in the good things of 


life. 
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By the Way ° 


A* eloquent answer to the celebrated 
Malthusian dictum that population 
tends to increase faster than food supply 
is given by Professor Whipple, of Har- 
vard, in the “Harvard Alumni Bulletin:” 
“The contribution which the hydraulic 
engineer offers is this; he says, ‘By the 
control of water we will open up new 
areas to habitation; we will make crops 
grow on the deserts; we will distribute 
hydraulic power so that people may be 
more widely scattered; we will utilize the 
power of the northern rivers; we will 
make the tropics safe for the white man 
to inhabit. By the control of water we 
will make the world’s habitable areas 
larger and safer and more beautiful.’ It 
may not be a complete answer, but it 
will help.” 


From “Punch:” 

Garrulous Passenger—“Oh, Captain, 
I’ve crossed the Atlantic dozens of times 
in all kinds of weather and never remem- 
ber feeling so ill. I wonder what’s the 
cause?” 

Captain—“Bad memory.” 


The famous “Minne” ships of the At- 
lantic Transport Line, four in number, 
were all lost during the war, an article in 
“American Shipping” states. Owing to 
war censorship, the loss was not made 
known to the public. “It can be stated 
now,” the article says, “that all four 
ships fell victims to mines or torpedoes.” 
The loss of the Minnewaska in 1916 is 
thus described: “The Minnewaska struck 
a mine when bound from Alexandria to 
Marseilles with 1,800 troops on board. 
Though the vessel was heeling more and 
more to the point at which she must cap- 
size with heavy loss of life, Captain 
Gates headed her for a rocky beach on 
the Island of Crete, three miles away. 
Here he ran her ashore, full tilt. All hands 
were rescued.” These ships have been re- 
placed by others bearing similar names. 


From the “American Legion Weekly:” 

“Does your wife know how to wash 
dishes?” 

“T should say she does. 
them to suit her at all.” 


The “Monthly Echo” of the Five 
Points Mission of New York City pub- 
lishes a bunch of letters from some of 
the 635 children it sent last year for an 
outing to its Fresh Air Home at Corn- 
wall-on-the-Hudson. Here is a speci- 
men: 
Dear Mr. Todd: I came to the Mis- 
sion always and please Mr. Todd can 
I come to Cornwall when it gets hot? 
We are six in our family and we live 
in three little rooms. I like it in Corn- 
wall because the bread is so nice and 


I can’t do 


soft and the beds are so nice and white 
and the grass smells so nice. I hope 
the Mission sends me to the country 
for a while because I am not fat. 


Robert and Elizabeth Browning sev- 
enty years ago had an admirer in Walter 
R. Cassels, who wrote many letters about 
their life in Florence to a friend in Eng- 
land; extracts from these letters in the 
“Vale Review” give some interesting 
sidelights on the famous poets. 

“A more simple, unaffected, kind- 
hearted couple don’t exist,” the letter- 
writer says, “and I admire them both, 
now, more than I did before—not from 
any brilliancy of conversation, but from 
their frank, unassuming, and thorough 
goodheartedness.” 

“They admired Emerson much, were 
most curious in asking about him, and 
Browning said that some of his poems 
were beautiful, tho’ deficient in music.” 

“They knew Margaret Fuller well, and 
her last day in Florence was spent in the 
room in which we sat. They said she 
was anything but one of the cold intel- 
lectual class, but was a very fine and 
warm-hearted woman.” 

“Mrs. B. said she did not think critics 
taught one anything, but that seeing 
one’s poems in print taught us much.” 

“She asked me if I never thought of 
the periodicals [as a medium for the 
publication of poems]. I said I had a 
great objection to the mode. She said 
so had her husband, but that many of 
her own poems had thus appeared.” 

Apropos of the last paragraph quoted, 
it will be recalled that Browning broke 
his rule only once, when “Hervé Riel” 
appeared in the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
The $500 he received for this was given 
to the relief fund to help unhappy Paris 
after the siege of 1871. 


From the “Georgia Cracker:” 

Englishman—‘‘What’s the best way to 
make an Englishman happy in his old 
age?” 

All-American—“Tell him a joke when 
he’s young.” 


A retort courteous to the above grind 
on the Englishman is furnished by Max 
Beerbohm (as quoted in the “Yale Re- 
view”) when he speaks of “those busts 
of the Roman Emperors along the 
Sheldonian Theater at Oxford (‘by 
American visitors frequently mistaken 
for the Twelve Apostles’).” 


From “Shavings:” 

It was a dark night and the motorist 
was lost. Presently he saw a sign on a 
post. With great difficulty he climbed 
the post, struck a match and read, “Wet 
Paint.” 


Contributors’ Gallery 


i Marvin’s “Tokyo Vignettes” 
throw an intimate and _ personal 
light on current events in Japan. “I 
missed by less than five minutes being an 
active—or totally thereafter inactive— 
part of the flag incident of July 1,” 
writes Mr. Marvin in a letter to the 
editors. “By that interval I passed by 
the old Embassy compound on my way 
to the Foreign Office (see account in my 
article) and, as I always do, looked for 
the flag, missed it, and wondered why it 
had not been run up as usual.” Mr. 
Marvin has been studying conditions in 
Japan for some time, but is expected 
back in this country next month. 


| lie T. RowLaAnp 
will probably be 
best remembered by 
Outlook readers as 
the author of “A 
Connecticut Yankee 
Speaks His Mind,” 
which caused such a 
‘ stir when it was pub- 
lished in The Outlook 
last March. Mr. Rowland is a true lover 
of adventure, exploration, and the sea. 


(= Mapox HuEFFER, a member 
of a family of distinguished writers, 
has made a name for himself as an 
English author, editor, and war corre- 
spondent. He has been on the staffs of 
various periodicals in England and the 
United States, written a number of plays 
and several books, including nine or ten 
novels. He was wounded in the Somme 
campaign. 
| preg DIMNET, who is a professor at 
the Collége Stanislas in Paris, has a 
wide reputation on both sides of the 
Atlantic as a writer and lecturer. A loyal 
son of the Catholic Church and a keen 
student of English literature, Canon 
Dimnet (Abbé Dimnet, as he then was) 
began to write for the English magazines 
years ago. He was a Lowell Lecturer at 
Harvard University in 1919, and again 
was heard here as a lecturer at the Insti- 
tute of Politics at Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1923. 
| agen PARTON has become a frequent 
contributor to our Book Table, both 
of signed and unsigned reviews. She 
lives in Massachusetts and is on the staff 
of the “Youth’s Companion.” 


ae HALL, as he says in his 
article (“Bryan, Radio, and Re- 
ligion”), is engaged in the mercantile 
business in Dundee, Illinois. He con- 
siders writing his avocation, and for 
twenty years has been contributing to 
magazines, particularly those for children 
and young people. He was educated at 











Berea College, at Oberlin, and in Europe. 
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Mr. Brown’s Trial 


P a recent issue you commented on the 
trial of William H. Brown, who was 
formerly a bishop of the Episcopal 
Church, but ceased to believe in Chris- 
tianity and resigned his position as 
bishop of a diocese. He did not, how- 
ever, resign his office as bishop. He wrote 
a book attacking Christianity, and this 
was translated and circulated in Europe, 
with a picture of Mr. Brown in his 
episcopal robes and a statement which 
would lead the reader to suppose that 
the anti-Christian teachings of the book 
were approved by the Episcopal Church 
in America. It was the circulation of 
this book that compelled the Church to 
take the proceedings to remove him from 
his office so that he could no longer cir- 
culate his book under false pretenses. 
EVERETT P,. WHEELER. 
New Hamburg, New York. 





Wanted—Missing Numbers 
of The Outlook 


6 tes New York Public Library, which 
is probably the most used library in 
the world, its collection of 1,500,000 
volumes being consulted by more than 
8,000 persons daily, desires to complete 
its files of The Outlook, of which the 
following numbers are missing. In the 
interest of the general public we there- 
fore ask any of our early readers, who 
may feel so disposed, to help the Library 
by making to it donations of any of the 
missing numbers, so that a complete file 
of The Outlook (from its beginning as 
The Christian Union) may be perma- 
nently preserved, catalogued, and made 
available for reference in New York 


_ City: 


Vol. 1 (Jan.-June, 1870). 

Vol. 2, nos. 1-17, 20. 

Vol. 5, nos. 24, 26. 

Vol. 6, nos. 2, 5, 9. 

Vol. 7, nos. 2-10, 12, 14, 16, 19, 21, 23, 24, 23. 

Vol. 8, nos. 1, 3, 4, 6 to end of vol. 

Vol. 9, nos. 1-11, 13 to end of vol. 

Vols. 10 to 17, all issues. 

Vol. 18, nos. 1-11, 13 to end of vol. 

Vol. 19, nos. 1 to 11, 138 to end of vol. 

Vol. 20, all issues. 

Vol. 21, nos. 1-13, 15, 17, 19, 25 to end of vol. 

Vol. 22, nos. 1, 3, 5-0, 12-14, 16, 19, 20, 22-23, 25 
to end of vol. 

Vol. 23, nos. 1-8, 10-22. 

Vol. 24, aos. 6, 10-18, 15 to end of vol. 

Vol. 25, nos. 14, 19 to end of vol. 

Vol. 26, nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 9-20, 22, 24 to end of vol. 

Vols. 27-29, all issues. 

Vol. 30, nos. 1-12, 15 to end of vol. 

Vols. 23-34, all issues. 

Vol. 35, nos. 1-4, 6-11, 13-19. 

Vol. 36, nos. 6, 12-16, 18-24. 

Vol. 40, nos. 5-9. 


Address C. L. Cannon, Chief of Acqui- 
sition Division, New York Public Li- 
brary, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 























Elephant Fountain, 
Madura, South India 
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These World Tours 


—costing less than you think— 
are made aboard palatial liners 


HE lure of foreign lands is the charm of strange people, 
unique customs and sights that are wholly different 
from those we know. 
And the Dollar Steamship Line, with its magnificent world liners 
sailing on fortnightly schedules, makes the world easy to see and enjoy. 
Leave New York and stop at Havana and Panama on the way to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Or depart from either of these latter 
ports, saving the Canal trip until last. 
Then Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, the Malay Peninsula, 
Penang and Ceylon are visited in turn. 


The Land of Pyramids 
Ancient Egypt is next, followed by Italy and France. And finally we 
return across the broad Atlantic to Boston and New York. 

It is a 110-day trip of rarest interest. At each of our 21 world 
ports of call, we remain long enough for short visits to the in- 
terior. While in port (except for the week at New York) your 
ship is your hotel without additional cost. Or if you choose, you 
may arrange in advance to stop at any port for two weeks, four 
weeks or longer, continuing on another Dollar liner exactly like 
the one on which you started. 


Surprisingly Low Cost 

You live amid luxurious accommodations in complete com- 
fort. The Dollar Liners are magnificent in their service and 
appointments. And the entire world trip costs as little as $11.37 
per day—much less than the cost of traveling extensively in 
this country. 

Plan this adventure now. Nothing will give you more pleasure 
and be of more lasting benefit. Use this service Round the 
World or between ports of call. 

Ask for complete information at any Dollar Steamship Line 
office: at any ticket or tourist agent’s, or send the coupon 
below to us. 

15 Moore St., New York, N. Y. 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
177 State St., Boston, Mass. 626 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
29 Nanking Road, Shanghai 24 Calle David, Manila 





















HUGH MACKENZIE, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Doiiar Steamsurp Line, Dept. M 8938, 
San Francisco, California 
Dear Sir:—Please send me complete information relative to the new Interport and 
Roundthe World Service of the Dollar Steamship Line. 


Name 
Street axo No 
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